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PATRIOTISM 


One of Robert Aitkin’s winged figures for the im- 
pressive Liberty Memorial in Kansas City. The 
others symbolize Courage, Sacrifice and Honor 
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Ten Years Back 


The American People and the World War 


By CHARLES and MARY BEARD 
EVERBERATIONS of the desperate con- 


flict in Europe, the constant thrumming of 
propaganda, fears of investors who had 
bought Anglo-French bonds and of manu- 
facturers who had sold enormous quantities 
of supplies to the Entente 


that they were ready for a conference, while the Entente 
Allies laid down drastic conditions as the price of their 
acceptance, bringing to naught the effort at mediation. 

Wilson returned to the theme on January 22, I917, 
declaring in a speech before the Senate that it was the duty 


Powers, of the United States to take part in restoring international 


the continuous _ insistence 
of citizens who genuinely 
feared the menace of. a 
German victory, and_ the 
strained tension of diplo- 
matic relations—had all 
combined to beat the do- 
mestic politics of the United 
States into a boisterous storm 
in the months preceding 
America’s entry into the 
World War on April 6, 1917. 

Taking the mandate of 
the fall elections as a verdict 
in support of conciliatory 
policies, President Wilson 
soon thereafter had addressed 
open notes to the belligerent 
powers proposing a _nego- 
tiated settlement and asking 
them to state the terms upon 
which the war might be 
brought to an end—an action 
in keeping with the negotia- 
tions which he had long been 
carrying on with the bellig- 
erents through the agency of 
Colonel House. In reply to 
his manifesto the Central 
Powers, then enjoying the 
better of the fight, stated 


VAN aii ae years is a short span to get 
perspective on a great epoch and see its 
ribs through the clothes of circumstance. 
But history itself has changed as its focus shifts 
from dynasties and musty documents to democ- 
racy and the forces at work among the people. 

Its most prescient stuff becomes the living 
past and present. 

Can the new history within so short a span 
as a decade help a generation which has met 
the brunt of supreme events, gauge their 
meaning and rechart its course before it passes 
off the stage? 

Charles and Mary Beard have pioneered 
with the new technique of history in their 
forthcoming work, The Rise of American 
Civilization (Macmillan). They show the 
genesis of social and psychological forces, eco- 
nomic, political, cultural, more, they attempt 
their synthesis. In doing so, they telescope 
American history into two volumes. Here, we 
have in turn telescoped their searching treat- 
ment of the war epoch, condensing paragraphs, 
sections, chapters, into the space of a single 
magazine article, in the thought that this may 
prove our most distinctive contribution to the 
anniversary of America’s entry into the War. 
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harmony on the basis of cer- 
tain principles. These he 
enumerated in a short form: 
“Heace without victory,” the 
right of nationalities to 
liberty and self-government, 
independence of Poland, 
freedom of the seas, reduc- 
tion of armaments, and 
abolition of entangling alli- 
ances. If no new factors had 
entered the contest, the pro- 
gram suggested by Wilson 
might have provided the 
only solution of the peace 
problem for, while his terms 
were abhorrent to the war 
party in each _ belligerent 
country, the long conflict 
now promised a_ stalemate, 
causing the peoples of Europe 
to be sick at heart and 
augmenting social unrest in 
every quarter. But events 
decreed another fate, making 
a break in the long monody 
with startling suddenness on 
January 31, when the Ger- 
man ambassador at Wash- 
ington, Count von Bern- 
storff, announced the purpose 
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of his government to renew the submarine campaign. With- 
in three months after that the United States was involved 
with the Entente Allies in the war on the German Empire. 


HAT was running through Wilson’s mind in those 

harrowing times when he was engrossed in “waging 
neutrality”—how did he view the conflict that was shaking 
the world? Obviously the answer to this question is not 
to be found in biographies and eulogies written after Wilson 
carried the United States into the war. Neither can it be 
discovered from his own writings, for his intimate papers 
revealing the trend of his thinking during the first years of 
the struggle in Europe have not yet been laid before the 
country. Nevertheless the mystery is not completely sealed ; 
for in the correspondence of Walter Hines Page, American 
ambassador in London, in the papers of Franklin K. Lane, 
secretary of the interior, written between 1914 and 1917, 
fortunately, if indiscreetly, made public, and in the letters 
of Colonel House, can be caught illuminating glimpses of 
the President’s thought as it developed before the measures 
of the German Imperial Government, coupled with the 
pitiless beat of propaganda and the ceaseless din of war 
voices, bore him into the fray. 

In these records it seems to be made plain that, until the 
United States entered the war, Wilson, in spite of fluc- 
tuations in his temper, looked rather coldly on the preten- 
sions of both the embattled forces, being inclined to regard 
the conflict as a war of commercial powers over the spoils 
of empire. “The President,” complained Page, “started out 
with the idea that it was a war brought on by many obscure 
causes—economic and the like... . Thus we have failed to 
render help to the side of Liberalism and Democracy which 
are at stake in the world.” 

In the letters of Lane, the opinion expressed by Page is 
amply confirmed. As late as February 2, 1917, even after 
news had come that Germany would renew her submarine 
warfare, Wilson was asked at a Cabinet meeting which 
side he wished to see victorious in the European conflict. 
Without equivocation, he replied that “he didn’t wish to 
see either side win—for both had been equally indifferent 
to the rights of neutrals—though Germany had been brutal 
in taking life and England only in taking property.” 

What then eventually turned the scale in Wilson’s mind 
and within two months changed him from a man who 
“didn’t wish either side to win” into an ardent advocate 
of war “without stint’’ against Germany? No easy answer 
is forthcoming, if indeed the psychological process of human 
decision is fathomable at all; but many of the factors that 
profoundly influenced him were patent to every one. First 
among them certainly was Germany’s announcement of a 
general submarine campaign practically without let or hin- 
drance, followed shortly by the destruction of six American 
vessels, in a majority of cases without warning, three of 
them carrying American citizens to death. Unless the 
President was to repudiate his previous position on that 
issue and now accept submarine warfare with all its conse- 
quences as approved by the new laws of combat, there was 
no other choice than an appeal to arms. In any event, this 
was the official thesis for, when Wilson called upon Con- 
gress for the fateful war resolution, he declared that the 
German Imperial Government had in fact driven the 
United States into the position of a belligerent. Such even 
was the verdict of the German ambassador in Washington, 


for he attributed to the action of his own government the 
rupture of relations, adding that, in his opinion, affairs were 
not only distinctly favorable to Germany at the moment 
but moving, under the President’s policy, in the direction 
of a fair peace. 

There were, of course, other forces that helped to form 
the President’s fateful decision. It was clear by the spring 
of 1917 that without American aid the Entente Allies could 
hardly hope for anything more than a stalemate, if indeed 
they could escape defeat. American investors, who had 
staked money on the Anglo-French side, munition makers 
who had accepted the paper of London and Paris in return 
for supplies, merchants and manufacturers who had huge 
Entente credits on their books were in danger of immense 
losses unless the United States government came to their 
rescue. No doubt the war dirge raised by these selfish factions 
was adequately financed and astutely managed. Further- 
more, there was the large body of Americans of English 
steck who felt bound to England by ties of blood and 
affection and who urged upon Wilson a war in the name 
of kinship. Finally a considerable number of people, who 
looked upon the intrinsic merits of the European quarrel 
with relative indifference, believed that the United States 
had a genuine reason to fear the triumph of the German 
military caste in the Old World. 

And yet when the evolution of Wilson’s opinion 
respecting the war in Europe is traced according to the 
above design from the letters and papers of his contempo- 
raries, it cannot be denied that there is authentic evidence 
for another view of the case, namely, that the President 
reached the conviction in 1915 or early in 1916 that he 
could play a masterful role on the international stage by 
taking the United States into the war on the side of the 
Entente allies, irrespective of German submarine tactics. 
While “waging peace,’ Wilson was revolving in his mind 
the question of his leadership and mission in world affairs, 
and kept revolving it until he finally broke with the German 
Empire. 


HEN hostilities were once declared, gigantic eco- 

nomic and military tasks had to be undertaken. 
Before the war was over, more than 3,700,000 American 
soldiers, including the marines, were under arms, while not 
less than ten million adults were engaged in sustaining them 
on the firing line. “It is not an army that we must shape 
and train for war,” said the President; “it is a nation.” 

And Congress gave Wilson power with a lavish hand. In 
a series of the most remarkable laws ever enacted in Wash- 
ington the whole economic system of the country was placed 
at his command. 

The dictatorial powers thus conferred on the President 
were extensively employed. Railway, telegraph, telephone, 
and cable lines, express companies, and coastwise and high- 
seas shipping were taken over by the government, and an 
Emergency Fleet Corporation was created to mobilize the 
ship-building forces of the country—the stock of common 
carriers, long suffering under a drag, rebounding quickly in 
the hope of generous terms during occupancy. But cotton 
went free to catch the favors of a swelling market, and the 
South was happy beyond measure, counting this boon from 
a Democratic president some atonement for fifty years of 
Republican high protection. To assume the new functions, 
innumerable agencies were organized and hundreds of 
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captains of industry flocked to Washington to serve their 
country at the rate of one dollar a year. 

In mobilizing men and materials for war, a sincere effort 
was made to avoid the scandals which had marred previous 
armed conflicts. Although the type of fraud that had been 
perpetrated in older days when contracts were let on the 
lump-sum principle was escaped, other evils scarcely less 
distressing were called into being. Under the cost-plus 
system no one was interested in economy; if the producer 
of raw materials raised his prices, the war contractor could 
smile and pass on the extra charge with an increase in his 
commission. If a trade union struck for higher wages, the 
manufacturer could grant the demand with a friendly shrug, 
for the additional expense meant a larger commission 
garnered from the beneficent government. Only the wheat 
growers suffered severely in this procedure—their com- 
modity being held down to a low level, whereas the prices 
of nearly all other essentials went shooting to the sky. So 
the war led by a Democratic President strengthened his 
opposition by making several thousand millionaires in the 
course of two years and by pouring out billions in extra 
dividends. 

In only one respect, namely taxation, did the beneficiaries 
of war prosperity suffer grave disappointment. If former 
practices had been followed, the bills incurred by such lavish 
expenditures would have been met from the sale of. bonds 
bearing a high rate of interest and discharged at last by 
indirect taxes on consumption. This had been in the main 
_ the fiscal procedure adopted by the directors of the federal 
government at the time of the Civil War and the Spanish- 
American struggle; but during the populist surge of the 

intervening years, political manners had changed. Congress 
laid heavy, progressive taxes on incomes and inheritances 
and burdensome levies upon the excess profits of corpora- 
tions and partnerships. In spite of the fact that many 
marvelous schemes were devised by lawyers and accountants 
for absorbing the shock, including the ingenious device of 
issuing new stock in lieu of dividends, a weight of taxation 
that would have seemed revolutionary to the age of Lincoln 
fell upon the rich and the comfortable during the war for 
democracy. 4 

In the sacrificial ardor of 1917, however, all profits were 
not lost, for the major portion of the current expenses dur- 
ing the war years was met by the sale of interest-bearing 
securities—not by direct levies on accumulated and accumu- 
lating fortunes. Counting the Victory Loan of April, 1919, 
five great blocks of bonds were floated, making a total of 
$21,448,120,300—each of them on severe terms that would 
have astounded the bankers of the Civil War _ period. 
Moreover, the bonds were not sold through syndicates on 
a generous commission basis, but “over the counter” with 
specific compensation for financiers. 

In the popular “drives” the whole nation was invited to 
share—and recalcitrants were compelled to join. All the 
vociferous advertising methods so characteristic of American 
business in general were mobilized to force each issue “over 
_the top.” Not a latent sentiment of loyalty, fear, love, or 
hate was left unstirred. Immense posters bearing the im- 
print of a bloody hand and carrying the legend—‘“The 
Hun, His Mark. Blot It Out With Liberty Bonds”— 
were flung upon the hoardings to move one type of in- 
vestor. Streamers bearing the inscription—‘‘Ask His 
Mother How Many Bonds You Should Buy”—appealed 


to another class. Workmen in factories, farmers in fields, 
clerks in stores, members of lodges, children in school, bank 
depositors, government employes, travelers on_ trains, 
pedestrians in the streets were all invited, besieged and 
belabored to “buy until it hurts.” 

The sovereignty of the war passion admitted no excep- 
tions; nationalism was in full flower. 


HESE material activities were merely a part of the 
general mobilization of the whole people in a conflict 
which, until April 7, 1917, had been stanchly opposed 
by a large part of them. About one week after the declara- 
tion of war, President Wilson organized a committee on 
public information for the purpose of “selling the war to 
America.” Masters of the printed word, adepts in adver- 
tising, university professors, facile magazine writers, and 
popular novelists were enrolled in regimental ranks for the 
purpose of “educating” the country and in turn deluging 
the world with American propaganda. With the higher 
mental order thus arranged, the entire school system of 
the country was easily brought into line with mechanical 
precision, subduing even the minds of tender children to the 
official thesis concerning the origins and merits of the con- 
test. Heavy, documented articles were devised by men of 
learning for the intellectuals; pungent sayings and slogans 
were invented to supply substance for the less sophisticated. 
Never before had American citizens realized how thor- 
oughly, how irresistibly a modern government could impose 
its ideas upon the whole nation and, under a barrage of 
publicity, stifle dissent with declarations, assertions, official 
versions, and reiteration. Organized to sell the war to a 
divided and confused nation, the Committee on Public 
Information succeeded beyond all expectations in its ap- 
pointed task. 

With dissenters who were not convinced or cowed by its 
publicity campaign, the government dealt vigorously under 
drastic statutes. In June, 1917, Congress passed the 
Espionage Act, laying heavy penalties on all persons who 
interfered in any way with the effective mobilization of the 
military and naval forces of the nation. Not content with 
the sweeping provisions of this law, the President asked and 
received from Congress a still more severe measure, the 
Sedition Act, of May, 1918—a statute which in effect 
made any criticism of the Wilson administration a possible 
cause of criminal prosecution. 

Though this measure surpassed in violence the Sedition 
Law of 1798, so hotly denounced by Thomas Jefferson, it 
was enacted without difficulty. Individual critics of the 
war and the Wilson program were rounded up by the 
government, often without warrants of arrest, hustled to 
prison, held incommunicado without bail, tried in courts 
where the atmosphere was heavily charged with passion, 
lectured by irate judges, and sent to prison for long terms— 
in one case an adolescent girl for twenty years. 

The Post Office Department found the defeat of a 
censorship bill no bar to the suppression of newspapers that 
failed to measure up to its standards of propriety and taste. 
In the War Department an army of clerks and investi- 
gators assembled mountains of “data” bearing on the 
opinions of private persons; a swivel-chair chauvinist, 
thrown up from obscurity for an hour and drawing a dollar 
a year for his services, gave to the press under the color of 
dubious official authority a long list of citizens branded as 
traitors in his own patriotic eyes. (Continued on page 51) 
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Memorial at 
Kansas City 


At right, the memorial building 
by night. Above, the shaft with 
searchlight showing the four 
winged figures in high relief 


At almost the exact center of 
the country, a great war monu- 
ment, designed by H. Van Buren 
Magonigle, is nearing completion 
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A high shaft, lighted by night, is flanked by 
sphinx-like figures of Memory and the Future. 
Two buildings face in from the ends of the 
wide base. The approach lies through a tree- 
lined mall. From the drawing by Hugh Ferriss 


Moral Preparedness for the Next War 


By A. HAMILTON GIBBS 


F any pacifist were to ask me if I, as a war 
veteran, thought that our first efforts to end 
war were successful, I should be forced to 
answer, No! I should even be forced to 
admit that it was a dismal failure, a con- 
spicuous failure. For when the unfortunate 

armistice put an end to the fighting, we veterans had not 
made our point: the universal peace that we were fighting 
for did not come. We have not been able to produce 
peace by force, like a rabbit out of a hat. At least, not 
yet. Give us time. There is always the next war—we’ll 
show you something then! Why, we’ve got amphibious 
tanks that'll do about fifteen knots in the water and thirty 
miles an hour cross country, aeroplane bombs that knock 
anything they had in the last show for a row of ashcans, 
and gases that will exterminate a whole city in one dose. 
That ten million combatant dead in the last war—the un- 
told millions of noncombatant dead will look like mere 
child’s play. 

But according to the U. S. War Instructions, the object 
of war is not to kill and destroy, but to bring about a re- 
newed state of peace. The militarists of every country are 
urging armaments in preparation for peace. Our job, 
therefore, it seems to me, is to prepare ourselves morally 
for the next war because peace is so unpatriotic!—except 
by fighting! 

What I mean by moral preparation is this: It is first 
of all to weigh the evidence carefully, and secondly for each 
one of us, individual citizens, man or woman, to realize 
his responsibility, or hers. That, after all, is the essence 
of democracy. To put it in form of a colloquial question: 

Just what are we going to do about it, you and I? 

Once upon a time war was a tribal excursion for food 
or revenge. In feudal days it became a baronial picnic. In 
the days of monarchies, even down to the Boer War, fight- 
ing was the jealously guarded privilege of the regular 
armies. You and I had to be content to get on with 
our jobs. ‘Today we know that pa- 
triotism cannot be kept as the privi- 
lege of the few. We have forced the 
regular army to let every man of us 
have his share of the glory, his share 
of the decorations for valor, his share 
of the manly delight of sticking a 
bayonet through somebody, of crunch- 
ing his face in with the butt. No 
man now can be prevented from 
leaving his wife and children and 
going out and getting shell-shocked, 
or maimed for life, or getting a shell 
splinter in the stomach which rips 
him open just sufficiently to give him 
about six or seven hours in which to 
die by inches, in which to call on the 
Almighty to put him out of his agony. 

And the women share equally with 


government. 


War. 
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My Credentials 


“I'll begin by confessing that, of 
course, I am an utterly ignorant 
fellow,’ writes Mr. Gibbs. “I 
don’t know anything about diplo- 
macy, or big business, or funda- 
mentalism, or modernism, or city 
Of all the things 
that really matter, the only one I 
know 1s war. Although, of course, 
the only war I know is the World 
Still, that wasn’t a bad 
apprenticeship and I picked up 
quite a little knowledge in my 
four and a half years in the line.” 


the men. Didn’t they form machine-gun battalions in 
Poland, and Legions of Death in Russia, and didn’t the 
peasant women of France march proudly out of their shelled 
homes pushing their babies and everything they had in the 
world in perambulators? Didn’t the women in manufactur- 
ing towns have the chance to get out of dish-washing and 
earn high wages making shells to help shoot down other 
women’s husbands and sons? ‘The gently bred women 
shared too. They did magnificent work running canteens for 
the soldiers, nursing the wounded and hurrying them back 
into the line to be wounded again or killed, lunching with 
generals in braided uniforms, and having as a matter of fact 
the emotional jag of their lives. Indeed we couldn’t have 
got along without women. It would have been a much 
shorter war if they hadn’t joined in. 

War has passed out of the hands of the few and has 
become the business of the many, and it is because the last 
War was sprung on us too quickly, from the point of view 
of the individual, that we should be morally prepared for 
the next—instead of sinking back into the lethargy and in- 
ertia which invariably follow upon the heels of peace. 


OU who read this know better than I do that the 

United States cannot declare war without its being 
ratified by Congress. You also know that Congress is made 
up of men selected and elected by you. “Therefore it is up 
to you individually to decide now whether Congress shall 
ever be put in the position of having to ratify another 
declaration. 

Nor is this a far cry. With civil strife in China with all 
the great powers represented by armed forces there and in- 
volved in the clash of interests in the Far East, I think of the 
underlying attitude toward Japan as I have observed it in 
the United States in these post-war years. It is an almost 
exact parallel to the attitude which existed in England with 
regard to Germany as far back as 1907. At that time war 
with Germany was regarded as inevitable. People joked 
about it and shrugged their shoulders, 
and said:/ “Oh yes! Some day I 
suppose!” No one seemed to do any- 
thing about it. The man in the 
street pursued the policy of Jaisser 
faire. A few generals urged prep- 
aration. One man wrote a lurid 
melodrama called 4n Englishman's 
Home which was a frantic appeal to 
arms. But none of the serious writ- 
ers like Wells, or Galsworthy, or 
Shaw, apparently considered the pos- 
sibility of war to be of sufficient im- 
portance to bother about,. much less 
to try to avert. And so we had our 
little war! 

Here in the United States I have 
found much the same feeling about 
Japan. It is in the air. Wherever 
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I have gone, I have met men who told me that they are 
going to be on the beach with a bomb in each hand for 
the first Jap who lands. ‘The papers carry dark reports of 
the strides the Japs are making in aircraft. “The American 
fleet went sauntering off to Australia. Generals are urging 
armaments, nominally for peace. My impression is that 
the war idea is being allowed to take firm root in the public 
mind. A few of the liberal weeklies register protests from 
time to time, but none of your great writers has bothered 
to put pen to paper to show the whole thing up. Yet if 
you will study the situation for yourselves and accept no 
ready-made opinions you will find, as I have been told by 
several American officers, that the whole thing is nothing 
but prejudice; there is no reason, 


does possess a sober second sense,—in other words that you 
and I possess it,—that I venture to write about moral pre- 
paredness and individual responsibility. 


NE good thing has come out of the World War. It 
@) is that some of the world’s best minds have turned 
their attention to peace. At present there are two schools 
—the old school, which still insists that peace can only be 
bought at the price of armaments and eventual war; the 
new school, which urges that war is an unsound method, 
no longer intelligent, nor ethical, nor economic, and that 
for it should be substituted arbitration. 

The old school says: ““The next war may wipe out civili- 
zation. We must fight to save it!” 


racial, political or economic, why ° 
the United States and Japan 
should smear the Pacific Ocean 


Abraham Lincoln said he didn’t 


want slavery. There 1s no slavery. 


The new school says: “If none 
of us fight there won’t be a next 
war and civilization can’t be 


ee blood. sa ee Jesus Christ said he wanted to Ss dae ae 

. . . . ft , 5 
_ Most people read the headlines give the world Christianity. oth schools are equally sincere 
in the newspapers, and_ their Vio dee y Gi curious Coon But while the old school has 
thinking is done for the day. But g ; J nineteen hundred and_ twenty- 


about a year after the Armistice 
there was a lot of talk made in 
England as to the need for de- 
claring war on Russia. Mr. Lloyd 
George was still very much in 
power. But the working classes 
of England did a little thinking. 


cidence both men were murdered. 
It is none the less true that the 
men who believed that they were 
fighting to end war were also 
murdered. And unless you and I 
do something, they died in vain. 


seven years of historic failure be- 
hind it, the new school, if it can 
overcome the accumulation of 
twenty centuries of habit-minded- 
ness, has the whole future in 
which to prove itself. 

It is rather like flying. Be- 


They decided that a war with 

Russia was not at all a good idea. In their own way they 
‘told Lloyd George that if he declared war they would 
declare a general strike which would tie up the entire 
country. Mr. Lloyd George saw the point. There was 
no war. 

The moral is that if you want a thing badly enough you 
can always get it. If we want to write war off the books, 
we can do it. But we can’t shrug our shoulders and say, 
“Oh, that’s not my job!” and pass the buck. We've got to 
want it badly enough to crawl out of our little egos and 
stand on our two feet and say so! 


HERE have been lots of nice little articles against war 

and nothing has happened. Mr. Bok paid a large sum of 
money for a prize essay and probably not one reader 
in a thousand even remembers the name of the winner. 
Nor has the method been adopted. Senator Borah has said 
that he would like to outlaw war. ‘There is only one rea- 
son why he can’t—because you and I, all the men and 
women who are going about our daily jobs in this country, 
in England, in France, in Germany and all the rest of them, 
won’t back him up. Manley Hudson, who is professor of 
international law at Harvard, makes this comment about 


Borah: 


Pronouncement that war is illegal may prove useful. But 
it would be a mistake to put too much faith in it unless at 
the same time machinery is created which will make it possible 
to mobilize the world’s opinion in favor of peace in times of 
crisis. The difficulty is not that the masses of men desire to 
fight; it is that the masses of men may not get a chance to 
express their desire not to fight. To make their voices articu- 
late, to give effect to their abhorrence of war, machinery must 
exist for the quick assembling of conferences for the airing of 
difficulties and for the expression of the world’s sober second 
sense. 


It is because I believe with Professor Hudson that the world 


fore the Wright brothers were 
born, it was said to be “going against nature” to think 
of anybody flying. Today we send our letters by air mail. 
The idea of not fighting is still, to the old school, ‘going 
against nature.” But if culture and civilization mean any- 
thing at all, they mean that man has progressed to the point 
of realizing that the natural qualities of man must be 
governed by the spiritual qualities; that our everyday life 
is one continual “going against nature’ in our obedience 
not only to the ten commandments but to the local traffic 
cop who, in spite of his usually offensive language, symbolizes 
our recognition of things spiritual. We put him there be- 
cause we believe in law and order, in decency and decorum; 
because we believe that we are all entitled to an equal right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the new school’s idea of 
not fighting gets an added value by going against nature in 
that it is a perfectly logical sequence and civilization. If 
you and I will keep on trying to further that idea, as the 
Wright brothers did their flying, there is no reason why 
peace should not be a part of our daily lives for the rest 
of time. 

Now the old school is continually dinning the war idea 
into our ears. To do so it uses the: press, the movies, the 
educational system, the church, and through them all most 
subtly uses the emotional side of us, the inertia side of us. 
It lulls our half-awakened suspicions with its song of glory 
and heroism and the flag. It puts up monuments to the men 
who have given their lives on the battle-field that democracy 
may live. It appeals to the cave man in us by placing in 
the public parks enormous guns captured from the enemy. 
It singles out for national worship the body of an unknown 
soldier. A magnificent and dramatic gesture! 

But there could never be a world-wide adoption of such 
methods and gestures without good reason. In the case of 
the world war the reason was profound. It was, I think, 
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the realization that the spirit of belligerence could no longer 
survive without stimulation: that mankind was beginning 
to show signs of what psychologists call failing war impulse. 

Sex and hunger are instincts. Mankind breeds and feeds 
in the same way as it breathes and sleeps, instinctively. 
But it does not fight that way. It fights if the breeding or 
feeding are interfered with—or if it fools itself that these 
processes are going to be interfered with. In other words, 
there has got to be a reason to fight, an appeal to the mind 
as well as the emotions. 

The so-called instinct of fighting presupposes a_hot- 
blooded response to some personal stimulus—such, for in- 
stance, as an insult to one’s wife, or the shooting of a 
relative in the course of a vendetta. There is very little 
personal stimulus in organized group fighting. Most of 
the men who fought in the War didn’t know what they 
were fighting for. Nor is there anything hot-blooded about 
it. It is the most cold-blooded business in the world, the 
idea of which is to smash the enemy’s morale by hook or 
by crook, by fair means or foul in order, of course, to bring 
about a renewed state of peace. It is just as ethical in war 
to blockade the enemy’s ports and starve his women and 
children, as it is to pass the word round before an attack 
and say “No prisoners today!’—which means kill every- 
body. It is just as ethical to sink neutral ships that are 
fools enough to sail into the war zone, as it is to tell your 
own people what a glorious victory your troops have just 
won when, as a matter of fact, they have been slaughtered 
by the thousand and you have suffered a ghastly defeat. 

Remember how the mass had to be spoken, written, 
preached, and sung into enthusiasm. After the first excite- 
ment, the war impulse became so sluggish that freedom 
of speech and action were universally suspended. The 
truth was given an indefinite holiday, and any untruth that 
would get the crowd into line was highly rewarded. Not 
only were millions of dollars spent by every country in the 
stimulation of the war impulse, and every publicity channel 
organized for it, but for the first time in history the old 
school had to admit that loss of morale was a force to 
be reckoned with. Because there was so much of it, they 
had to accept it as a regular casualty. In its express form 
it was called shell-shock, and special hospitals had to be 
provided for those who in psychological parlance had com- 
pletely lost all war impulse. Think that over! 

Remember how we had to be taught to hate the Germans, 
by stories of atrocities. The Germans were educated to 
hate the Allies by the same kind of atrocity tale. Remember 
also the various mutinies in England after the Armistice 
because the men did not think they were being demobilized 
fast enough. 


S a matter of fact the old school are somewhat anxious. 
They are afraid that the war game has become a 

little too rough for the public to stomach. As far back as 
the Hague Convention of 1899 they began to discuss ways 
and means by which war might be maintained as a gentle- 
manly way of settling international difficulties. They drew 
up some Queensbury rules, arguing that it was not at all 
nice to use dum-dum bullets that expand when they hit you 
and rip out a great lump when they pass out the other side. 
Of course, it was still perfectly all right to kill, but it 
had to be done neatly and without mess. Various other 
eight-ounce-glove principles were adopted, but they all went 
by the board during the World War under the plea of 


military necessity. After all, it was stupid to fuss with a 
mere expanding bullet when trench mortars and liquid 
flame and gas did the job on a wholesale scale so much 
more effectively. 

But now that the show is over, the old school is trying 
to hedge again. General Pershing, in a committee report, 
recommended the abolition of chemical warfare “because 
it is fraught with the gravest danger to non-combatants, and 
because it demoralizes the better instincts of humanity!” 
When a great man like Pershing makes such a statement, 
it is up to us to analyze it.- Let us take it half at a time. 
He has recommended the abolition of chemical warfare 
because it is fraught with the gravest danger to non- 
combatants. 

All right. Who were the non-combatants in the last 
war? In London, Washington, Paris, Berlin and all the 
belligerent capitals there were thousands of officers in 
uniform using every ounce of energy and brain to help win 
the war. They never saw or heard the firing line, but they 
were undoubtedly combatants. So was every man and 
woman who bought Liberty Bonds, gave his time and 
energy to drives and recruiting campaigns, ran canteens or 
made shells, nursed, wrote editorials, drove ambulances, or 
went without food and coal to help win the war. In every 
country the only non-combatants were the children and the 
sick. By all means let gas be abolished for them! But don’t 
forget that in modern warfare every adult, man or woman, 
is a combatant. 


HEN General Pershing would do away with chemical 

warfare because it demoralizes the better instincts of 
humanity. But is gas any worse than liquid fire? Do our 
better instincts become more demoralized by it than by 
being hung up on a barbed wire in No Man’s Land, or by 
shooting down a whole platoon with machine guns, or by 
listening to a man with shell-shock? What happened to 
our better instincts when we heard a minister preach a 
sermon of flaming hatred? Were we demoralized or not 
when we rejoiced to read that the Germans left nearly half 
a million dead at Verdun? What had happened to the bet- 
ter instincts of the fathers who sent their sons off with the 
final advice to “kill a bunch of them for me!” 

The abolition of gas won’t change those things, and 
General Pershing knows it. We need the abolition of war. 
And to bring that about we need the sublimation in our- 
selves of those primal greeds and desires and blindnesses 
which in a moment of crisis stampede our better instincts. 
That, in a nutshell, is the teaching of the new school. It 
is hardly necessary to add that that teaching is not intended 
to apply only to politicians, preachers, teachers, and 
writers—it is intended for you and me. It is as definite a 
challenge as war, and needs far more courage and de- 
termination. 

If you ask me, Can it be done? my answer is a most 
decided, Yes! 

One of the French ministers at the time of the Franco- 
Prussian War evolved a phrase which has since become 
famous. He said, ‘When war is inevitable, it is essential 
to make it popular.” Let us assume that peace is inevitable. 
Then it is our first job to make it popular, and to do so 
we can take a leaf out of the old school’s book. We can 
prepare the world for peace just as it is being prepared 
for war. 
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E are all of us familiar with the word inter- 

nationalism but how many of us know anything 
more than that it is a vague and delightful ideal, a 
pacifist chimera? As a matter of fact it is nothing of the 
sort. Out of the practical needs of civilized nations there 
has grown up a form of internationalism that has been 
working successfully and uninterruptedly for over a hundred 
years. The Universal Postal Union, the Radiotelegraphic 
Union, the regulation of submarine cables, the Red Cross, 
the Opium Commission, the Union for the Suppression of 
the White Slave traffic are all recognized and enduring 
forms of internationalism. As far back as 1911 there were 
forty-five such international unions. In their essence they 
are nothing but the official recognition of common needs 
existing in all countries. 

When General Pershing talks of abolishing chemical 
warfare he is preaching the doctrine of internationalism. 
Paradoxically enough, the War itself brought about many 
advances in internationalism. At the start we were all very 
up-stage about retaining the command of-our own armies. 
But when the Germans pushed us back until we more or 
less had one leg in the Channel, our nationalism began to 
look wilted and instead of being six proud armies we be- 
came one rather humble international army under command 
of a Frenchman. It took us four years to learn that little 
lesson. It took us three years to learn the lesson that 
brought into existence the Wheat Executive and the Allied 
Maritime Council. 


We were sharing not only man power, but brain power, 
in one vast concerted effort to win the war. But the point 
is that the need is just as great now as it was in those 
tremendous days of 1918. Politically we have all reverted 
to pre-war thinking, which, if you analyze it far enough, 
is simply based on fear and self-interest. The thought that 
those two impulses are at the root of what we are pleased 
to call civilization is not a very pretty one to contemplate. 
But because those two universal impulses reached their 
climax, ten million soldiers had to die. Whether they died 
by gas or shells is utterly unimportant. The fact is that 
they are dead. And the fact also is that unless we can 
change the impulses that govern 
our attitude towards each other, 
another ten million may have to 
march out to the same unneces- 
sary and unspeakable death. 

The new school knows that 
the gun on the hip, especially 
when it is a shiny new gun, 
makes most men yearn to try it 
on someone. While the old school 
retains all the old-time fears and 
aids to courage, the new school 
preaches the gospel of moral 
courage. While the old school 
remains passionately nationalistic 
—which means distrust your 
neighbor as you would the devil 
because he may grab something 
which you covet, the new school 
offers internationalism — which 
means an enlightened national- 
ism, in other words a nationalism 
which admits that our neighbor 


Pre-war thinking was based on fear and self-interest 


is not only a human being, but may even be a very decent 
fellow if we take the trouble to get to know him, perfectly 
ready to discuss ways and means with us if we don’t scare 
him to death with the largest navy or the greatest army in 
the world. 

If fighting and running away have their roots in the 
instinct of self-preservation, certainly internationalism has 
its root in the instinct of gregariousness. 

The whole history of civilization is the history of 
gregariousness, the gradual getting together of men into 
larger and larger groups, the gradual spreading out of 
loyalty and pride from village to county, from county to 
state, from state to nation. All the temporary alliances 
between country and country that have waxed and waned 
according to political expediency during the last two 
hundred years have been unconscious admissions that the 
world is outgrowing nationalism. They are finger-prints to 
the wider community of interest which is internationalism. 


WAS over in France three years ago and I saw peasants 
I still bringing in cartloads of dead soldiers. It was in 
the American sector too, near Chateau Thierry. But that 
was the last war, and we’ve forgotten all that now. We've 
got to think about the next! 

With the shadow of our war dead hanging over us, the 
time has come to make a choice. We've got to choose be- 
tween the old school and the new. You and I personally 
have got to decide whether we will slump back and let 
things rip in the old way, while we make money and drift 
and eventually read in the papers that our children have 
been killed in action; or whether we will have the courage 
to realize our moral responsibility to ourselves, our country 
and our civilization, and finally get rid of the ghastly threat 
of war. 

We shall have to realize that everything we learned in 
college is not education at all but merely a preparation for 
education. We shall have to form the uncomfortable habit 
of pleading guilty to ignorance on about 90 per cent of the 
questions of domestic and foreign policy, and then go and 
acquire knowledge, slowly and painfully. We shall have 

to give up the comfortable habit 
of forming our opinions from the 
daily press, which at best is noth- 
ing but a slate on which to record 
hurriedly the happenings of each 
day, at worst an instrument to 
make us rush headlong into 
bloodshed by the blaring forth of 
deliberate misinformation. We 
have got to grasp the fact that 
public opinion is one of the most 
powerful factors in the life of 
any country, and that you and [ 
are individual and_ responsible 
units of the public. 

It’s a long program and a 
hard one and involves for every 
individual a lifetime of sweat 
and ‘fasting, of education and 
work. But the objective is worth 
it, for the result of an enlight- 
ened world is universal peace. 
The choice is up to you. 


If War Came Tomorrow 


“What a Great Difference in Diplomatic Relations an Army and Navy Make.”—Will Rogers in the New York Times 


By PETER E. TRAUB 
Colonel, Cavalry, U. S. Army —Major General, commanding 35th Division, A. E. F. 


OW inhuman of Marstonia to make us fight 
to secure peace! ‘To declare war on us who 
had no intention nor desire to fight. How 
barbarous! We who had fought a war to 
end all wars. We who knew there could 
be no more wars—to have our pious hopes 

thus rudely shattered! 

It is true that pin-prick after pin-prick, untoward in- 
cident after untoward incident, had produced a gradually 
increasing ill-will between our governments and _ our 
peoples, but diplomacy would set all things right and if 
that failed then mediation, arbitration, anything short of 
war must settle the trouble and bring about an era of good 
understanding once again. 

And yet because she felt she could be victorious, because 
she knew how small and how scattered our Army and Navy 
are, because she failed to take into account our money, our 
vast resources, our belief that “right made might,” forgot 
our numerous world-wide benevolences—hateful Marstonia 
brought down upon us this bolt out of the blue! 

The casings of straw wherewith we surrounded our 
policies, inclosed our armed forces, wrapped up our daily 
lives, our hopes, our fears are all consumed in a flame over 
night and ‘‘We, the People,” once more stand stark before 
a tremendous catastrophe. 

We wake up.in the morning and with thrilling hearts 
and bated breath, here is what we read: 


EXISTENCE OF WAR—MARSTONIA 
By the President of the United States of America 
A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the Congress of the United States in the exercise of 
the constitutional authority vested in them have resolved by joint 
resolution of the Senate and House of Representatives bearing 
date:of foc nemes rare , as follows: 

“Whereas the Marstonian Government has committed repeated 
acts of war against the government and people of the United 
States of America: Therefore be it Resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That a state of war is hereby declared to 
exist between the United States of America and the Marstonian 
Government; and that the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to employ the entire naval and military 
forces of the United States and the resources of the government 
to carry on war against the Marstonian Government; and to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination all the resources of the 
country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United States.” 

Whereas by sections four thousand and_ sixty-seven, four 
thousand and _ sixty-eight, four thousand and sixty-nine, four 
thousand and seventy, of the Revised Statutes, provision is made 
relative to natives, citizens, denizens or subjects of a hostile nation 
or government, being males of the age of fourteen years and 
upwards, who shall be in the United States and not actually 
naturalized, 

Now: itherefore? 1, fn <ceuac-ees one , President of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim to all whom it may concern 
that a state of war exists between the United States and the 
Marstonian Government, and I do specially direct all officers, 
civil and military, of the United States that they exercise vigilance 
and zeal in the discharge of the duties incident to such a state 
of war; and I do, moreover, earnestly appeal to all American 
citizens, that they, in loyal devotion to their country, dedicated 
from its foundations to the principles of liberty and justice, uphold 


the laws of the land and give undivided and willing support to 
those measures which may be adopted by the constitutional 
authorities in prosecuting the war to a successful issue and in 
obtaining a secure and just peace. 

And acting under and by virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution of the United States and the aforesaid sections 
of the Revised Statutes, I do hereby further proclaim and direct 
that the conduct to be observed on the part of the United States 
towards all natives, citizens, denizens or subjects of Marstonia, 
being males of the age of fourteen years and upwards, who shall 
be within the United States and not actually naturalized, shall 
be as follows: 

; 210 206 aN ear ee et 

This proclamation and the regulations herein contained shall 
extend and apply to all land and water, continental or insular, 
in any way within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

“In witness whereof, ete art. +1211 ei 


HE die is cast. The time for talk is over. The time 
for action has come. Our patriotic pulse beats true, 
the heart of the nation throbs with high resolve in a com- 
mon cause: To bring the war to a successful conclusion by 
77 . ” . a ° . 
regulated violence,” as speedily as possible, with as little 
wastage of life and treasure as—/Marstonia will permit. 
“We, the People,” who, in “our organized unit of 


civilized existence” called the United States of America 


have striven, accumulated and enjoyed in peace must now 
strive, expend and sacrifice together, pledging “our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor’’—all we hold dear—as 
our forefathers did before us, if we would preserve that 
which they created and bequeathed to us as our heritage. 
We are alone. We must fight this fight by ourselves. This 
time no powers to be associated with. No Allies to hold 
the lines while we prepare in haste. In all the world there 
are two belligerents and the rest are Neutrals, observing, 
we trust with “due diligence,” the ‘““Laws of Neutrality’”— 
that hazy code replete with danger to friend and foe alike. 

Aliens of Marstonia are in our midst and seek to thwart 
us, enemy sympathizers seek to obstruct our efforts, enemy 
propaganda—of word and deed—has raised its hydra-head, 
and the President answers them in his Proclamation de- 
fining “Treason and Misprision of Treason” as a warning 
and a threat lest through ignorance or design those guilty 
of these and other acts find themselves involuntary guests 
in War Prison Barracks, established at various posts, by 
their stern host, Uncle Sam. 

And now the eyes of the Nation turn longingly towards 
its Armed forces, its only hope and salvation in the crisis. 
The Army and the Navy who have never yet failed to 
bring peace when civilians failed to avert war. The uniform 
once more is welcome in our midst! Another straw casing 
is consumed! No danger now of reduction in officers or 
further reduction in already emasculated strength of Army 
and Navy—No, sir, now there are cheers, and flowers, and 
brass-bands and speeches, for its “Please to walk in front, 
sir, when the guns begin to shoot.” There is now no diffi- 
culty about passing Acts making appropriations and to 
supply deficiencies for this fiscal year and prior fiscal years 
and for other purposes, such as: 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


“For the National Security and Defense and for each and 
every purpose connected therewith, to be expended at the dis- 
cretion of the President, and to be immediately available and to 
remain available until expended, one hundred million dollars!” 


A drop in the bucket, to be followed by other and larger 
drops as the “National Defense Bonds” bring in their 
billions. 

Now the President by virtue of the power and authority 
vested in and conferred upon him by the Panama Canal 
Act of 1912 orders that the officer of the Army com- 
manding the United States troops in the Canal Zone and 
his ‘successors shall during the continuance of the war 
assume and have exclusive authority and jurisdiction over 
the operation of the Panama Canal including the entire 
control and government of the Canal Zone—the Governor 
thereof in all his duties to be subject to the order and 
direction of the officer of the Army in command. All must 
be immediately made safe and secure in that vital artery of 
communication. 


LL eyes are still turned towards our armed forces. 

They are anxious eyes, especially the eyes of those 

who did not believe in the preparedness prescribed by “We, 

the People,” in our National Defense Act. Anxious, too, 

are the eyes of those who knew and understood, who 

struggled bravely but in vain to have the will of the people 
carried out. 

Are our armed forces prepared to fight? Assuredly—— 
such as they are! But a living skeleton, however fine its 
brain and organization, however strong its will to win, 
must have muscle and sinew, flesh and blood and practice 
therewith, before being pitted against a full-blooded, well- 
developed body, trained to the minute, with an equally fine 
brain and organization and an equally strong will to win. 

Figs do not grow on thistles, nor even yet grapes on 
thorns. Cruisers, destroyers, submarines nor any other craft 
and sailors to man them, do not sprout in the sea; a fully 
equipped string of naval bases on both seas cannot now be 
willed nor put there by prayer nor by recrimination; air- 
planes are not born of the Empyrean; a million trained 
soldiers cannot be evolved from farm, factory or city over 
night, nor have we any magic carpets concealed anywhere 
to whisk them to either coast. No; Victory now will de- 
mand its sardonic toll of time, lives and treasure and thus 
once again is the great National casing of straw consumed 
by the flame of harsh and searing reality! 

Speaking of magic carpets. The great fighting unit in an 
Army is the Infantry Division, comprising 20,000 officers 
and men. The 13 air-planes belonging to the Division Air 
Service are the nearest approach we have to the magic 
carpet. The remainder of the Division will require for its 
transportation 63 railroad trains totalling 2,059 passenger, 
box, flat-cars and cabooses. And our plans are for mobilizing 
six field armies, comprising 54 such Infantry Divisions, 
totalling 1,080,000 officers and men; 6 Cavalry divisions, 
totalling 45,294 officers and men and 57,690 animals; 18 
Army Corps’, 6 field armies’ and General Headquarters’ 
troops; troops of the Zone of the Interior; troops of the 
Zone of Communications and of other installations. Do 
you see now why in a war we have to arrange for a 
mobilization of 2,000,000 men and 200,000 officers? And 
remember we are raising them to fight our battles—there 
will be losses, sickness, breakdowns, so we must envisage 
the 4,000,000 mark as we had to before. And can you 


form now some conception of the supply and transportation 
problems for our industries, our railroads, our ships? And 
the time it will take before we are in full blast? Oh, about 
a year. And the expense? Oh, about 20 billions—as a 
good starter! 

Well, let’s take off our coats and get down to work. 
Everything is now rush and bustle. The President and his 
Cabinet Officers, the War Council, the Joint Boards, other 
Boards, the various Commissions of great and _ patriotic 
Officers and Citizens are working in harmony, meeting 
their grave responsibilities with every conceivable means at 
their disposal but all are casting anxious eyes at the Capitol. 
Congress has been deliberating for precious weeks undecided 
and on their decision, which could and should have been 
made in time of Peace and years before, rests the full and 
broad mobilization of all the resources of the country, both 
persons and materials. Shall it be “Equal Service for all 
and Special Profit for None?’ Shall there be set such 
limits in prices as will prevent as far as possible all kinds 
of profiteering? Shall the man in the ranks serve on very 
small pay while others are left undisturbed to reap large 
profits ? 

While Congress is still deliberating let us glance hastily 
at some important instructions issued to our officers and 
men, Army and Navy, about the Conduct of War. War 
is “regulated violence.” This violence is regulated by cer- 
tain well-established and recognized rules, both written and 
unwritten, called “the laws of war.” 

The written rules are those that have been reduced to 
writing by means of conventions or treaties entered into by 
the principal civilized nations of the world after full dis- 
cussion at The Hague, Geneva, Brussels and St. Petersburg. 
The unwritten rules are those well-recognized usages and 
customs that have developed into and become recognized as 
rules of warfare. These are still in process of development 
and are determined by three principles. First, that a 
belligerent is justified in applying any amount and any kind 
of force necessary for the purpose of war, that is, the com- 
plete submission of the enemy at the earliest possible moment 
with the least expenditure of men and resources. Second, 
the principle of Humanity, which expects that all such 
kinds and degrees of violence as are not necessary for the 
purpose of war are not permitted to a belligerent. Third, 
the principle of Chivalry, which demands a certain amount 
of fairness in offense and defense and a certain mutual 
respect between opposing forces. Woe to him and _ his 
government who violates “the laws of war.” It makes a 
return to peace more difficult by leading to reprisals, and if 
persisted in reduces honorable warfare to barbarous warfare. 


T last, at last, the good news! Congress has passed 
the Universal Draft Act—hurrah! 

Six weeks of vital time gone! How many lives, how 
much treasure does this cost? God alone knows! 

Ah, Marstonia! This delay has given you an initial ad- 
vantage, but mow wait and see! And moreover, Marstonia, 
Neutrals (?) tell us you are attacking our prestige by your 
War Propaganda! You are finding to your discomfiture 
that the innate character of this Nation enables it to with- 
stand the psychologic force you have let loose amongst us 
to lower our morale and that of our fighting forces and 
now you are making use of that same “stratagem of war” 
to bring Neutrals to your side! We too can manufacture 
paper bullets but despise them. Let the Truth prevail! 
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Before we tackle the job of mobilizing our Man Power 
let us glean from an official report open to the public, what 
the situation is that confronts us. The National Defense 
Act was contrived after months of consideration by Con- 
gress to give muscle and sinew, flesh and blood to the three 
components of the Army of the United States—the Regular 
Army, the National Guard and the Organized Reserves, 
to be maintained in peace time as a suitable force on which 
to base expansion to meet this emergency. The plans con- 
template increased strength so that the Regular Army may 
form one field army, the National Guard two field armies, 
the Organized Reserves three field armies. 

Of the total strength required to carry out this mobili- 
zation we have available in these three components 50% of 
officers and 8% of enlisted men. This deficiency is espe- 
cially serious in the Regular Army which must furnish over- 
seas garrisons, carry on training of the other two com- 
ponents and ‘furnish a force available for immediate use. 
We shall have to expand the ranks with a large percentage 
of untrained men! ‘The rate at which units will be ready 
to take the field will depend upon their leaders. At present 
veteran officers of the world war remain our greatest asset 
of prospective officers. The Country now will see the reason 
for the maintenance of the R.O.T.C. in our Schools, 
Colleges and Universities which, by giving us some 6,000 
young lieutenants each year, has enabled us to make up the 
wastage in the Organized Reserves. Likewise the advantage 
of our Citizens’ Military Training Camps which have 
furnished us annually with several hundred lieutenants and 
with some 35,000 partly trained youngsters. 

We cannot now depend upon the services in the ranks 
of the 4,000,000 trained citizens who served in 1917-1918. 
The responsibility must be passed to younger men—those 
of average age between 22 and 24. And so another casing 
of straw is consumed! 

Now let us turn a moment to the mobilization of our 
resources. In the last eight years our war stocks of supplies 
have been much depleted. Supply factors will cause great 
handicaps in mobilization. For instance the Six-Field-Army 
plan calls for 550,000 animals. Our available supply is 
just 8% of that. Animals are holding their own with our 
available enlisted strength—also 8%. The seriousness of 
the situation lies in the fact that the supply rate of material 
requirements in the early stages of our emergency are now 
the determining factor in placing our forces in the field 
since man power can be assembled much more rapidly than 
material power. The condition of supplies tends to 
accentuate the importance of the force which can be 
equipped immediately either from stocks on hand or from 
open market purchases. Our plans provide for 2,000,000 
men but if only 100,000 of them can be equipped for the 
field within a period of one month the defensive ability of 
that 100,000 becomes of critical importance. 


OW for the Mobilization of our man power. The 

Universal Draft Act passed by Congress provides 
first for the Regular Army and the President at once directs 
the raising by voluntary enlistment or draft, organizing, 
offcering and equipping of the increments of the Regular 
Army provided by the National Defense Act and to raise 
all organizations of the Regular Army including those added 
by such increments to the maximum enlisted strength au- 
thorized by law. By the touch of this magic wand the units 
which are now at about half strength receive full body 


and blood and those inactive units that are non-existent, 
except on paper, are resurrected and given life—all even- 
tually, after many months, to become efficient fighting units 
in our Field Armies... 

Next it provides for the National Guard: 

(a) The National Guard is part of the militia of the 
United States and as such it may be ‘“‘called” into the sery- 
ice of the United States by the President. 


TELEGRAM 


Hon. (name), Governor of (State). 

In order to protect the United States against invasion, the 
President has thought proper to exercise the authority vested in 
him by the Constitution and laws and to call out the National 
Guard necessary for that purpose. I am in consequence instructed 
by the President to call into the service of the United States, as 
of and from the day: OEM, nxn os , Nineteen hundred 
and )eiya4-eRee , through you, the following National Guard Or- 
ganizations of the State of ............ and all enlisted members 
of the National Guard Reserves assigned thereto, which the 
President desires shall be assembled at their respective armories 
on the date specified and await the orders of the War Department. 

(List of Organizations) 


Be IG CN eT , Secretary of War 


(b) Congress having specifically authorized in its Act 
the use of armed land forces in excess of the Regular Army, 
the President is authorized to change by means of the 
“Draft,” the status of the National Guard and National 
Guard Reserves from that of Militia to that of another 
component of the Army of the United States, divested of 
the militia character. This draft, after quoting the author- 
ity therefor, reads in part: 


“1 5.) eo eee ee cee , President of the United States, hereby 
draft into the military service of the United States as of and from 
the <2 ae dayROtm cnr ctr , Nineteen hundred and ........ yo all 


members of the National Guard and all enlisted members of the 


National Guard Reserves of the several States and of the District © 


of Columbia, who were called into the service of the United States 
by instructions issued by me on ...............-. i 


* * * * * * *, 

In the third place, by authority conferred by this Act of 
Congress the President makes use of Organized Reserves 
and by direction and because of wise decentralization Corps 
Area Commanders issue the necessary orders, ordering to 
“active duty,” units of the Organized Reserves within their 
jurisdiction as provided for in their Corps Area Mobiliza- 
tion Plans based upon the War Department’s Plans. The 
order specifies the date upon which it will become effective 
and upon which units and individuals will assemble at their 
home rendezvous or mobilization points. 

Finally under the Universal Draft authorization the 
President selects his Provost Marshal General and pro- 
ceeds to raise by draft, organize and equip a force of 500,- 
000 men; and in his discretion and at such time as he 
may determine, and in the same manner, he proceeds to 
raise, organize, equip and begin the training of an addi- 
tional force of 500,000 men. 

The “draft” thus provided for is based upon liability to 
military service of all male citizens or male persons not 
alien enemies, who have declared their intention to become 
citizens, between the ages of 21 and 30 years. And if the 
war lasts long enough the age will be increased in later 
“drafts” to include 45 years of age if necessary! Quotas 
for the several States are determined in proportion to the 
population and credit given for the number of men who are 
already in military service. To secure them the President 
creates and establishes through the Governors local draft 
boards, approximately one to every 30,000 population, con- 
sisting of three or more members, (Continued on page 50) 
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The New Balance of Justice 
Where Shall the United States Throw Its Weight? 


By JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN 


N 1910 President Taft voiced a sentiment 

which had been rapidly growing in the 

United States, that all questions between 

nations which cannot be settled by negotia- 

tion should be referred to courts of arbi- 

tration for decision. Soon after Lord Grey, 
debating naval armament in the House of Commons, added 
an international note. If Great Britain and the United 
States should take such an engagement, he said: 


I think it would probably lead to their following it up by 
an agreement that they would join with each other in any case 
in which one only had a quarrel with a third power by which 
arbitration was refused. And more and more the tendency 
which is growing in the world to recognize that war between 
two great countries must not only be a serious thing for them 
but must be a serious thing for neutral powers through the 
disturbance it causes, the more and more. . . nations would 
come to the conclusion as between themselves, that they were 
not going to fight, but that it was their interest to join to- 
gether to keep the peace of the world. 

The World War soon came to prove how clearly the 
British statesman saw the issue, and the rapid development 
of machinery for peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes since fighting ceased, is there to show that some of the 
nations of the world, at least, have learned the lesson. For 
that machinery is being constructed not only on the basis 
of an agreement for arbitration between two governments, 
but it is being founded onthe wide basis that it is to the 
interest of other nations than the parties that they observe 
their agreements to turn to peaceful means of settling their 
disputes. 

It is striking enough that Germany and her neighbors by 
the pact of Locarno of 1925 “undertake to settle by peace- 
ful means and in the manner laid down herein, all ques- 
tions of every kind which may arise between them and which 
it may not be possible to settle by the normal methods of 
diplomacy ;” it is far more striking that Great Britain and 
Italy agree to make common cause against the government 
which breaks its contract and commits an act of aggression 
against its neighbor. This is a new kind of alliance and a 
new principle in the policy of Europe. It takes the place 
of the old system of securing peace and the interests of the 
peoples of the old continent through the balance of power, 
a system which necessarily led to “bigger and better” armies 
and navies and air fleets, so that the balance might be tipped 
to one side or the other. The new system substitutes the 
balance of justice for the balance of power; organizes the 
great powers of Europe not only to preserve peace, but to 
make that peace the sole kind which can be lasting, peace 
through justice. It progresses far beyond the stage marked 
by the arbitration treaty, it expresses in concrete form the 
idea of Lord Grey that it is to the “interest of the nations 
to join together to keep the peace of the world.” 

The influence of the new system will not be felt in Europe 
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alone. It is in conflicts between governments in that con- 
tinent that the great wars have originated which have spread 
to all the world, and the governments which are trying the 
great experiment are working for the Americas, for Asia, 
for Africa, as well as for themselves. When the Locarno 
treaties were entrusted to the Council of the League, the 
delegate of Uruguay said, “It is not only Europe which 
should rejoice at the execution of these agreements, but the 
whole world. The work of Locarno is of concern to all 
mankind.” 

Locarno is based on the League of Nations. The Coun- 
cil of the League is the body which finally decides questions 
which the parties are not willing to submit to judicial de- 
cision or arbitration, and the pact itself depends on the en- 
trance of Germany into the League. The Covenant of the 
League, as do the Pacts of Locarno, rests on the common 
interest in peace, on the common duty to assume a share 
in the burden of assuring that peace. It provides a means 
of settling disputes and binds its members to join in punish- 
ing those states which go to war instead of following the 
procedure they have agreed upon. “That procedure includes 
judicial settlements of questions of rights, investigation by 
conciliation commissions of other disputes, and settlement 
by the Council of the League. It puts into effect a policy 
of mutual insurance against war from which we shall large- 
ly profit. 

Not only is it clear from an experience of over nearly a 
century and a half, that a great war in Europe is certain 
to involve our country and that in consequence we are in- 
terested in preventing a conflagration in that continent, but 
the expense and risk of increasing armaments can only be 
stopped if another means be found for guaranteeing national 
security than battleships and Big Berthas. The Congress 
of the United States, when under the shadow of the Great 
War, expressed clearly in a statute approved by the Presi- 
dent on August 29, 1926, this last interest in international 
cooperation for peace. The United States “realizes that no 
single nation can disarm, and that without a common agree- 
ment upon the subject every considerable power must main- 
tain a relative standing in military strength,” but that com- 
mon agreement, experience shows, must depend on some- 
thing more than agreements between two states to arbitrate 
differences. The weight of the common interest in peace 
must be thrown into the scale. 

Europe has gone forward since 1916 and has put into 
binding agreements the aspirations of President Taft and 
the American Congress. The United States will profit by 
the protection of the insurance against war in the compact of 
the Covenant of the League and of the Pact of Locarno, 
but this country is not providing its share of the premium. 

It is not necessary that the United States become a 
guarantor under the Pact of Locarno or even that this coun- 
try adhere to the League Covenant in order to put her great 
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influence behind these contracts of insurance against war. 
Even before the United States entered the war, an Amer- 
ican organization, the League to Enforce Peace, had devel- 
oped the economic weapon for the war against war. ‘The 
machinery of international courts or conciliation councils 
was recommended as a substitute for force, and in the third 
article of its program the League says: 

The signatory powers shall jointly use forthwith both their 
economic and military forces against any one of their number 
that goes to war, or commits acts of hostility, against another 
of the signatories before any question arising shall be submitted 
as provided 
in arbitration and conciliation treaties. 

The idea of economic action was taken over by the drafts- 
men of the Covenant. In Article 16, the members of the 
League agree that if any member “resort to war in dis- 
regard” of its agreement to submit a dispute to the Court 
of conciliation or arbitration, the other members 


. undertake immediately to subject it to the severance of all 
trade or financial relations,- the prohibition of all intercourse 
between their nationals and the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking state, and the prevention of all financial, commercial 
or personal intercourse between the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking state and the nationals of any other state, whether 
a member of the League or not. 

The effectiveness of the economic sanction depends on its 
inclusiveness. If a great state like the United States refuses 
to apply the rule, then supplies of money and goods will 
continue to flow into the covenant-breaking state and the 
business will be more profitable to its citizens in proportion 
to the degree in which other governments refuse to allow 
their people to go to the aid of the offender against the 
common interest in peace. For under the principles of neu- 
trality the power of the United States would be behind the 
right of its citizens to trade with the offending state pro- 
vided that the goods shipped were not contraband or bound 
to a blockaded destination. Whether the goods are so liable 
to capture frequently depends on the views which the two 
governments take of the rights of their citizens. Naturally 
a belligerent government in command of the sea will be 
reluctant to take extreme measures against the protest of 
so strong a country as the United States, and consequently 
an economic blockade will be less effectual if Americans 
demand that they be judged by the old rules. 

The principles of neutrality are based on equal treat- 
ment of both belligerents within the law. It was not pos- 
sible in past times for one country to pass judgment on the 
right in a war, since there was no objective standard by 
which a nation could be judged, and which pointed out the 
wrong-doer as between the fighting powers. This situation 
has been substantially modified by the Covenant and the 
Pact of Locarno. The nations which have signed those 
agreements bind themselves to submit their differences to 
peaceful settlement by a definite procedure, and if they do 
not, that they shall be treated as covenant-breaking. Clear- 
ly, then, a nation which refuses to carry out its own agree- 
ment, made not to one other country but to the fifty-six 
nations in the League or to the Powers of Europe signatory 
to the Pact of Locarno, puts itself in a position where it 
should not be treated as of equal right with the nations 
banded together to defend world peace and the sanctity 
of contract. 

The test is objective, and will usually be clear. The 
United States can apply it through its own agencies and 
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on its own interpretation. The President issues at the 
outbreak of every war in which the United States is not 
involved, a neutrality proclamation which lays down the 
rules which will govern our people in their dealings with 
both sides. So far as they act within those rules, they will 
have the protection of the government, but they act outside 
of them at their own peril. Where one of the belligerents 
was bound by the Covenant or the Pact of Locarno, or any 
similar agreement, and attacked without carrying out the 
agreement, then the President on finding that the covenant- 
breaking state had no justification for its action, could add 
to the neutrality proclamation a warning to Americans that 
this government would not protect them in any trade with 
the wrong-doing state. If the covenant-defending state 
had command of the sea, this independent action on the 
part of the United States would be sufficient to stop trade, 
but a further step, again not involving complications with 
foreign governments, would be to apply an embargo in the 
ports of the United States against any goods for the covenant- 
breaking state. If, however, the covenant-breaking state 
were a sea power, then the embargo would become necessary 
at once, and the United States could further refuse to per- 
mit warships or merchant vessels of the guilty state to coal 
or to secure supplies in our ports. 

In neither case would there need to be any interference 
with normal commercial life within our territory. The 
belligerent government or its merchants might be permitted 
to buy goods or carry on business here without inter- 
ference except that the goods purchased must be prevented 
from leaving our shores to aid the government in carrying 
on its unjust war. An embargo would need an act of 
Congress which could either be passed at the outbreak of 
each war, or better, as a general authority to the President 
to be exercised when he finds that a belligerent state has 
refused to carry out its obligations. 

Such power has been given him to stop shipment of muni- 
tions of war to American countries in which domestic vio- 
lence exists, and under it both President Wilson and Presi- 
dent Coolidge have acted to prevent the breaking out of 
revolution in Mexico, or to circumscribe the spread of a 
revolution under way. Similarly, the President could be 
authorized to act promptly in the event of the outbreak of 
a war between states defending and states breaking a cove- 
nant for peaceful settlement, subject, if the Congress de- 
sired, to submit his action to their approval. ‘This proce- 
dure would involve no obligation to foreign powers, and 
the United States could withdraw its prohibition if it be- 
came later convinced that its action had been mistaken, 
that justice required equal treatment of both sides. 

Such action would be far from that which members of 
the League have assumed under Article 16 of the Cove- 
nant, but it would be sufficient to assure the moral support 
of the richest and, perhaps the strongest, member of the 
international community, to those who were upholding or- 
ganized peace. The position of the United States would 
be stronger if Congress passed an act declaring the policy 
of this country, authorizing the President to apply it when 
need arose. “Then states considering action in breach of 
their covenant would be advised of the position of the 
United States and the effect of the application of its modified 
form of economic sanction on the fortunes of war. Re- 
flection would be probable, and with reflection, restraint. 

A more definite solution of the (Continued on page 49) 
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MURALS 
of the 
BEATITUDES 


By Eugene Savage 


jn NE pomp and conquest have no glorification in the twelve 
fine mural paintings designed- for the colonnade of the Elks 
national war memorial building in Chicago. They honor the merci- 
ful, the peacemakers, those that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness; for these best represent the unselfish purpose of the United 
States in the World War, according ‘to the artist’s conception. 
In this panel the Sermon on the Mount rises above a militant 
Justice. Mr. Savage’s interpretation of two of the beatitudes follows 
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Imperializing the Monroe Doctrine 


By PARKER THOMAS MOON 


UR Latin-American policy is under fire. It 
is under such telling bombardment by Sen- 
ator Borah, by liberal journals, and by those 
whom Richard Washburn Child amiably 
describes as “the chorus of calamity-how]l- 
ers,’ that a once eminently laconic Presi- 
dent has been moved to defend it in his official messages and 
through his not at all laconic “Spokesman.” He has asked 
the press to give the “correct”’ presentation of the “Amer- 
ican attitude.’ And to make easier the task of journal- 
ism, the State Department has alternated with the Spokes- 
man in issuing one “correct” explanation after another to 
defend a single item of the Administration’s Latin-Amer- 
ican policy—the Nicaraguan maneuver. To dismiss this 
unwonted official volubility with the sophisticated comment, 
“Qui s’excuse, s'accuse,’ would be easy enough, but it would 
not answer the questions Americans are asking themselves. 

Is it fair to accuse the United States of imperialism? 

Are we not simply following out the consequences of the 
Monroe Doctrine? 

On both questions sharp division of opinion exists, chiefly 
because terms such as “imperialism’’ and “Monroe Doc- 
trine”’ are used to cover a multitude of meanings. 

If we define “imperialism” as a malignant form of 
megalomania peculiar to Europe, one of our questions is 
quickly dismissed. That, in essence, is the way it is dis- 
posed of in highly authoritative circles. In his memorable 
Armistice Day Address, President Coolidge minced no 
words in declaring that America “cherishes no Imperial- 
istic designs.” Less bluntly, the president of the New York 
Stock Exchange demolished what he styled “the myth of 
American financial imperialism” by showing that the im- 
perialist union of high finance and high politics was a pre- 
war phenomenon limited to Europe, and to the continent 
of Europe at that. The distinguished master of fiction and 
diplomacy whose phrase was quoted above, Richard Wash- 
burn Child, writing in a very popular weekly which also 
combines fiction with international affairs, has very vehe- 
mently rebuked those who “bellow at their own United 
States the meaningless word ‘imperialist.’ ” 


ET that “meaningless word” has several perfectly defi- 
Sie meanings in the neglected dictionary, and a very 
distinct significance in the world of real politics. It means 
empire-building and the more difficult business of empire- 
holding. Specifically it is used today to describe the extension 
of ownership or control by the Great Powers (and some 
small) over weaker, “backward” or undeveloped countries. 

European powers have gained and extended their colo- 
nial empires by conquest and annexation, by purchase and 
treaty cession, but also by subtler methods such as the 
“protectorate,” the “veiled protectorate,” the “sphere of in- 
terest,” the “leased port,” military “occupation,” financial 
“control,” and “peaceful penetration.” In Europe, the 
mask of such subtleties has been worn transparently thin. 
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Tunis may be only a French “protectorate,” but it is uni- 
versally regarded as a French possession. British map- 
makers do not leave out protectorates. Even German 
“penetration” of Turkey, before the great débacle, was rec- 
ognized for what it was. On this side the Atlantic, how- 
ever, the subtleties are less familiar. There are still some 
Americans to whom “imperialism” means outright annexa- 
tion, and to whom “intervention,’ or “receivership,” or 
“lease,” can not be at all synonymous with that sinister word. 


SUMMARY comparison of established facts ought to 

dissipate all doubt on this score. Examine the methods 
of European imperialism and of American policy. Military 
conquest was the means by which England won the Sudan, 
and parts of India and Burma; and by which France won 
Algeria; and Italy, Libia; the list could easily be extended. 
By way of comparison, the United States took Porto Rico, 
Guam, and the Philippines by the sword, but in the Philip- 
pines at least the sword was gold-plated, for conquest was 
covered by payment of twenty million dollars to Spain. 
The method of “leasing,” rather than annexing, territory 
has been used by the United States more frequently—to 
acquire the Panama Canal Zone, the Guantanamo naval 
base, the Corn Islands, and the naval base rights in the 
Gulf of Fonseca. Leases had previously been used by Ger- 
many, Italy and England to acquire the East African coast 
from Zanzibar, and by Germany, Russia, England, and 
France to acquire naval bases on the Chinese coast. If we 
turn to the still more ingenious methods of “occupation,” 
“receiverships,’ and “advisers,” the parallel still holds. 
American “occupation” of the Dominican Republic from 
1916 to 1924, and of Haiti since 1915, and of Nicaragua 
from 1912 to 1925 and from 1926 to who-knows-when, may 
be matched by the British “occupation” of Egypt from 1882 
on, Russian “occupation” of Manchuria after the Boxer 
trouble, and Italian ‘occupation’ of Dodekanesia. If 
there were space, one might even argue, as I have attempted 
elsewhere,* that the right of exclusive intervention, the 
right on occasion to veto foreign concessions, and the de- 
velopment of financial penetration have long been recog- 
nized in Europe as earmarks of a “sphere of interest,” albeit 
in America they may be considered merely corollaries of 
the Monroe Doctrine. The meaning of the recent policy of 
the United States in the zone between the Rio Grande and 
the Canal begins to dawn on one’s mind only after a cer- 
tain familiarity has been acquired with spheres of interest 
in Persia and in China. 

In a word, the United States has indulged in what was 
called imperialism when Europeans practised it. And in- 
dulged effectively! Since the Civil War we have acquired, 
outright, over 700,000 square miles; and we have acquired 
control over dependencies aggregating, roughly, 200,000 
square miles. That compares fairly enough with the achieve- 
ment of Italy or of Germany (before the war) or of Japan 
—as regards area. But as regards the vital matter, com- 
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IMPERIALIZING THE 


merce, the new colonial empire of the United States sur- 
passes those of all rivals excepting only the incomparable 
Britain. It may be true, as President Coolidge affirms, that 
the United States is not “infatuated with any vision of 
empire,” but if we have no such vision, we have the reality. 
It is time we opened our eyes to that reality. 

That is not an accusation. It is merely a description of 
fact. It is not meant as an accusation, because imperialism 
is not a wholly sinister thing, not wholly an expression of 
ruthless greed. It would not be so prevalent if it had no 
genuine causes, no humane results, no moral justifications. 
To make the matter specific, the imperialist trend of Amer- 
ican policy in the tropical part of Latin America since 1898 
has been less a matter of deliberate aggression than of un- 
considered response to urgent stimuli. That is one danger- 
ous element in it. Vacillating and visionless meddling, 
without calculation of cumulative and future results, may 
be more disturbing than well-planned and systematic ex- 
pansion. But to condemn the meddling without appreciat- 
ing its causes is as futile as it is unfair. 

Liberals and anti-imperialists will do wisely to recognize 
frankly that the existence of politically unstable and econom- 
ically undeveloped countries between the Rio Grande and 
the Canal constitutes a real problem, not easily solved by a 
simple formula of non-intervention. To talk as if these 
countries were democracies and to discuss with solemn mien 
the niceties of their constitutions, is unrealistic, if not a 
little ludicrous, whether the talking is done by the State 
Department or by the opposition. Secretary Kellogg at 
first, last November, seemed to make our Nicaraguan pol- 
icy dependent upon the correct rendering of the words 
defecto and falta de in the Nicaraguan constitution. It 
was imprudent to assume so vulnerable a position. But it 
would require rare naiveté to believe that the real purpose 
of our marines, bluejackets, and cruisers was to instruct the 
Nicaraguans in the meaning of one or two Spanish words. 


be debated’on its own merits, but rather it is oneofmany 
symptoms of/a condition. Revolutions and coups d’état have 
been common throughout tropical America. Between 1886 
and 1915 Haiti had eleven presidents, all styled generals, 
four of whom were killed and six deposed by revolution. 
Santo Domingo had at least eight upheavals worth record- 
ing between the assassination of Heureaux in 1899 and 
American intervention in 1916. The Central-American 
republics have suffered from the chronic disposition of 
“Liberal” and “Conservative” juntas to oust each other by 
force. Mexico’s harrowing “revolution” is well enough 
remembered. To a certain degree, it may be admitted, 
American and other foreign financial assistance to revolu- 
tions has aggravated this turbulence. But there would not 
have been revolutions to finance, or to receive recognition 
and support, if it were not for political instability deeply 
rooted in undemocratic social and economic conditions. 
In itself, this condition would not cause imperialistic 
revision of the Monroe Doctrine. But in conjunction with 
two other factors it presents problems which it would be 
folly to minimize. One factor is economic penetration. 
That includes loans to governments, establishment of branch 
banks, investments in plantations, mines, oil wells, railways, 
lumbering, and sundry other activities of American and 


HE sieayenit expedition is not an isolated episode to 
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European capital. Unquestionably our international prob- 
lems would be simpler if capital refrained from such activi- 
ties in the Caribbean. But capital will not refrain. Nor 
would the withdrawal of all foreign investments be entirely 
desirable. The economic development of the Caribbean 
would be retarded, and political progress postponed. 


HE other factor is the almost universally accepted diplo- 

matic doctrine that a government has the duty of protect- 
ing its nationals and their property abroad. It is this doctrine, 
rather than the inevitable fact of foreign investments, that ° 
should be the focus of attention. Natural though it seems, 
the doctrine is no eternal verity. It was formerly less pop- 
ular than at present. It is effectively practised today only 
when protection is feasible, chiefly in the case of weak and 
backward countries. It. may conceivably be modified, or 
replaced in time by another doctrine, which will secure the 
same object with less difficulty. 

These factors have caused the United States government, 
during the past three decades, to re-interpret the Monroe 
Doctrine in the light of contemporary conditions. The 
Monroe Doctrine is being imperialized. It was once a 
“shield” against European imperialism. Some Europeans 
now consider it a screen for American imperialism. Per- 
haps a truer metaphor would make the traditional doctrine 
an old skin into which the new wine of imperialism has 
been poured. 

That metaphor may seem irreverent to those who, in 
Mrs. Eddy’s immortal words, “believe in the Monroe Doc- 
trine, in our Constitution, and in the laws of God.” To 
so many Americans the Monroe Doctrine is a sacred name 
for whatever they believe should be our policy toward 
Latin America! If the name is given at will to what- 
ever policy American statesmen practice toward Latin 
America, there is nothing to be gained by discussing it. 
If, on the other hand, the Monroe Doctrine means the 
doctrine which President Monroe enunciated in 1823, the 
problem is easily clarified. 

Monroe said, “With the existing colonies or dependencies 
of any European power we have not interfered and shall 
not interfere.” That part of the Monroe Doctrine became 
a dead letter when we interfered in 1898 with the Spanish 
possessions of Cuba and Porto Rico. 

Monroe also declared that the United States would re- 
gard as an “unfriendly” act any attempt of a European 
power to oppress or control the destiny of any of the in- 
dependent Latin-American nations. That warning. still 
holds good. But it is inadequate. It said nothing about 
our acquiring canal rights, leasing naval bases, instituting 
financial receiverships, and the like. It said nothing about 
customs houses, government bonds, or concessions. These 
things are typical features of modern imperialism, as any 


one familiar with the story of European imperialism will 


recognize at a glance. The Monroe Doctrine was silent 
on our sanitary mission in the Caribbean, our mission to 
eradicate yellow fever and wage war on germs, for man- 
kind in 1823 lived in blissful ignorance of. bacteria. 

The newer imperialist policies are controversial because, 
plausible as may be their justification in other respects, 
they are open to three criticisms. 1. They are inconsistent 
with our professed advocacy of peaceful arbitration or ad-. 
judication of international disputes. President Coolidge very 
recently, and other presidents before him have, proclaimed 
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our predilection for peaceful justice. Yet in dealing with 
Mexico, the Caribbean island-republics, and Central Amer- 
ica, the State Depatment has repeatedly called upon the 
navy and the marines, rather than on courts or arbitral 
commissions. Europe and Latin America perceive this in- 
consistency, if we do not. Sometimes it is called hypocrisy. 
At a time when the world is attempting to substitute justice 
for aggressive military force, the American people would 
not, if they were conscious of the issue, desire to have acts 
of military aggression entered upon their record. “They 
* would desire the State Department to exhaust every means 
of peaceful settlement before using violence, in the future, 
to coerce a Haiti. Or a Mexico. 

2. Although the new methods may seem, to the State 
Department, the most practical and expeditious means for 
achieving its ends, they are not “practical” in the long run. 
They have already roused a deal of hostility and fear in 
Latin America and of suspicion in Europe. These psycho- 
logical reactions may ultimately have economic consequences 
for our foreign trade, and political consequences for our 
security, much more far-reaching than the relatively minor 
advantages gained by Caribbean interventions. 

3. Too frequently the State Department has used military 
intervention in Caribbean countries for the profit of private 
business interests in a way that inevitably evokes criticism. 
For example, it may have appeared in 1915 that American 
intervention in Haiti was designed to prevent French inter- 
vention, or to prevent Germany from securing a harbor. 
But when, some years later, the State Department pub- 
lished its documents for 1914 and 1915 in “Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States,” it appeared that the Depart- 
ment had been singularly solicitous regarding American 
financial interests in the Haitian National Railway and the 
Haitian National Bank. Once the marines were in control 
of Haiti, these financial interests were generously provided 
for. Again, in turning over the department’s documents for 
an earlier year, one finds our diplomatic representative in 
Nicaragua urging that naval forces be retained there to 
prevent the Liberal majority from overthrowing the Con- 
servative government, at least until a loan could be put 
through; that is to say, the Department was using armed 
force to maintain an unpopular government which would 
agree to a loan floated by American bankers. Now it may 
be true, as partisans of dollar diplomacy have held, that 
the bankers really handled the loan simply to oblige the 
State Department. If so, they deserve credit for their rather 
exceptional altruism. But such items do not make a pre- 
possessing appearance in the record. There will always 
be some readers who will entertain a suspicion that the 
bankers were interested in their profits. There will always 
be some shrewd historian to point out, as Professor Shepherd 
has recently done, that the increase of American inter- 
vention in the Caribbean has been paralleled by the in- 
crease of American investments there, during the past thirty 
years, from “a paltry two or three hundred millions of 
dollars to the tidy sum of upwards of three billions.” 


WO sets of facts have been put forward, perhaps too 
summarily, in the foregoing paragraphs: the facts that 
cause the new imperialism, and the facts that cause criticism 
of it. Instead of maintaining a watertight partition be- 
tween them, why not put the facts together? How can 
the aims, in so far as they are legitimate, be secured with- 


out the disadvantages and dangers inherent in the present 
methods? Common-sense realism asks such questions. 

Beginning conservatively, we might at least agree that if 
the armed forces of the United States are employed in 
defense of American lives and property, or of foreigners (to 
prevent foreign intervention), the State Department should 
exercise some care while protecting legitimate property to 
avoid insisting on undue profits, or recognition of uncertain 
property claims, for the benefit of American private busi- 
ness interests. “The American people have the right to de- 
mand that their integrity in. such matters shall be scru- 
pulously maintained. 


ERHAPS we could also agree that armed intervention 

should not be used for the purpose of conquest, whether 
the conquest is hidden behind subtleties or not. If the marines 
are used to coerce weak countries like Haiti and Nicaragua 
into signing away their independence, even though the pro- 
cess be ingeniously contrived by installing puppet govern- 
ments, we cannot disclaim imperialism, and military im- 
perialism at that. Fortunately the Senate has more than 
once served as a check on efforts of the Department to 
carry out veiled protectorate projects. In this matter, the 
vigilance of the Senate, backed by public opinion, is a val- 
uable safeguard. 

To go a step farther, one may ask whether, when armed 
intervention seemed necessary, we could not call upon some 
international body such as the Pan-American Union (the 
League Council might be more appropriate, were we a mem- 
ber of the League) to attempt conciliation, endorse the jus- 
tice of our cause, and clear us of all suspicion of, unjustified 
aggression or imperialism. Of course that would mean re- 
nouncing our freedom to intervene except on just cause. But 
how many Americans wish to intervene unjustly? 

If that proposal seems difficult, at any rate there should 
be little hesitation about a less drastic suggestion. If, when 
the finances of a Haiti or a Nicaragua seem chaotic, we 
use force directly or indirectly to establish an American 
financial receivership or advisorship, we are accused of im- 
perialism. But if we could have such a receivership or 
financial advisorship established under international super- 
vision, the legitimate interests of bankers and bond-holders 
could be safeguarded as well, perhaps even more easily. Had 
Jeremiah Smith been imposed on Hungary by the single- 
handed action of the United States, he would have been 
no more efficient, and much less welcome, than he was 
when appointed by an international agency which could 
not be suspected of imperialistic designs. Why not try a 
similar method in the Caribbean? 

If American liberals could concentrate their efforts on a 
program of fairly specific constructive propositions such as 
these are intended to typify (and they are intended only 
as types, not as items of a definitive program), instead of 
throwing their energy into an idealistic but negative de- 
nunciation of imperialism, they would have a better prospect 
of guiding our Latin-American policy into safe and honor- 
able channels. The State Department consists of men who 
are trying to meet in “practical” ways the real emergencies 
which confront them. If they can be convinced that more 
practical policies could be substituted for the new imperial- 
ism, they would perhaps experience a sense of relief. After 
all, being under fire may be exciting, but it is far from 
comfortable. 
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HEN President Wilson promulgated the 
idea of “‘self-determination of nations,” 
eastern Europe knew that he meant IT. 
Revolutions followed from the Baltic to the 
Red Seas, and America acquired a lasting 
importance that cannot be appreciated by 
travelers on the Grand Tour of western Europe where 
they hear that America is unpopular. 

It is not so much that we are rich as that we have en- 
tered into the heritage of western Europe that rankles. The 
German Empire has been shorn of both territory and pres- 
tige. However much of a come-back Germany may make, 
it-is inconceivable that the Empire or the awe of Germany 
should be significant in the old sense. No one can expect 
a return of Austria-Hungary. The numbers, wealth and 
prestige of France are inevitably leading her to the status 
of a second-rate power. Great Britain, still with much 
power and tremendous momentum, has well been described 
as an Empire Emeritus. Ireland has broken her prestige, 
and India, Egypt and the Arabian world will either succeed 
in their struggles for independence or will soon secure such 
modifications as will merely enable England to save her 
face while losing the substance. 

We may lend money to the old states, visit them and talk 
much about them, but the significant influence of the United 
States leaps over the Atlantic and western Europe at a 
bound. In western Europe I found envy for America 
which took the form of both hate and disparagement. They 
see our materialism, and compensate themselves by despising 
our culture. They would like our wealth, while they 
despise us for having it; but they ignore our spiritual 
achievements. A typical attitude is expressed in the Kreuz 
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Zeitung by a correspondent warning “inquisitive Germans” 
away from the United States. He says: “America has 
nothing to offer cultured Europeans. Scratch an Amer- 
ican and you are sure to find that he is nothing more than 
a piece of machinery.” 

Eastern Europe would like our wealth, but they also see 
our idealism, our democracy, and our experimentation. 
They know that we are still learning, and they would like 
to share in what we learn rather than imitate the finished 
old cultures. In spite of our political ostracism, I am sure 
that the United States is furnishing more ideas to Russia 
than all the rest of the world combined. 

The United States is the country of the present and is 
not yet fully ripe, but it may be looked upon as approaching 
early autumn. The East of which I speak is in the spring. 
We have been so filled with the notion that the direction 
of civilization is towards the West that it has somehow 
seemed to be inherent in the nature of the universe that no 
other direction is conceivable. “This, however, is only an 
illusion arising out of contemporary conditions. The geo- 
graphical limits set by the Pacific Ocean and the vigor 
of the Oriental has compelled the western flow of migra- 
tion to come to a halt. The picture is like that of a tor- 
rent of water which strikes a wall and, leaping up, falls 
back upon itself. 

A change in relationship and direction of movement does 
not mean extermination and differences in culture do not 
mean that any are valueless; but psychologically, a genera- 
tion or an epoch may be surfeited by one culture and turn 
to another, just as no political party can hold office indefi- 
nitely and no popular song long remain popular; each is 
supplanted by another. In my opinion we are on the eve 
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of such a change. The 
Christian dogmatism is 
performers. 


The changes perhaps 
2 F p 


song of western efficiency and 
becoming unsatisfying even to the 


will not be any more radical than 
those in the transitions from Ilium to Athens, Greece to 
Rome, Italy to the Holy Roman Empire, or Europe to 
America, but since they have hitherto all taken place from 
east to west a reversal of direction seems more of a shock, 


and the effect of greater portent. 


NOTHER name for Western Civilization is Christen- 
A dom, though it includes only that part of Christendom 
covered by the Roman Catholic-Protestant heritage. The 
hundred and fifty ion Christians who belong to the 
Greek Orthodox ck! which originated from a schism 
that preceded the Protestant Reformation by many centuries, 
have not been included. The majozity of the members of the 
Greek Church are Slavs—Ru 

In western Europe there has 
between the church and a ees 
did not primarily as a guide to individual conduct 
but as a motive for cee and resignation. The result 
was that vigorous minds reacted against it. When I told 
a prominent bishop in southern Europe that I had changed 
my connection to a state university from a college of re- 
ligious origin where he had previously known me, he ex- 
pressed regret, saying that the War was the product of the 

] the state universities. My own 
conclusion is that the peculiar materialism of the state 
universities of central Europe was due to state control of 

li When I told a more liberal archbishop of the 


ians, Serbs and Bulgarians. 
been a very close relation 
This meant that religion 
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Orthodox Church in a neighboring country this story and 
also that I thought that the attitude of the Bolsheviks 
towards the church in Russia was the healthiest thing that 
could have happened to it, he fully agreed. 

Although the heterogeneity and prosperity of America 
make comparisons with other countries difficult, neverthe- 
less I am convinced that there will be more spiritual 
ommunion between America and eastern Europe and the 
new Mohammedan movements than with western Europe 

This will not be due so much to the pioneer activities 


of Pee: a's organizations, such as the missionaries, 
Y.M.C and Y.W.C.A., Red Cross, Famine Relief, 
Quakers, ben Near East Relief, as to the fact that there 


was already a confidence and preparedness to understand 
1 very organizations. This preparedness grew out of 
the fact that the peoples had repudiated so much of the old 
and that they expected America to be the symbol of what 
they hoped to be. Tourists have come back from England, 
France, Italy, and somewhat less from Germany, saying 
that the people are hostile to Americans. I traveled in fifteen 
east of these, and never saw the slightest sign of 
but many signs of friendship. The immigrants to 
America have contributed much to this attitude. The let- 
ters and money which they have sent back have given an 
impression very different from that which the newspapers 
and tourists give in the West. 

I was in a factory school in Moscow. The foreman and 
instructor was a most enthusiastic Bolshevik and proud of 
what the Soviets had accomplished. But he had worked in 
Bethlehem, Pennsyivania, for eight years. He said to me 
that it would be twenty years before Russia caught up 


countries 
hostility, 
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with the United States, and it was clear that no other 
comparison counted. 

In the days immediately following the War, when the 
Y.W.C.A. had money enough to maintain rather wide 
work in the new part of Europe, it seemed to me that next 


home, and plays a most useful part under most diverse con- 
ditions. I saw something of its work in Esthonia, Latvia, 
Poland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Turkey, 
Greece, Palestine, and Egypt. In some cases its advisors are 
Protestants, in others Roman Catholics, in others Greek 


a theological doctrine, it.seems to represent what the people 
can only interpret as American idealism, which appears as 
elastic, efficient, tolerant, sympathetic and cooperative. 
Gratitude for charity seems to be short-lived, so that it 
is impossible to estimate the effect of our relief work on the 
attitude towards America. A group of teachers whom I 
met in Leningrad wanted me to express their thanks for 
the food which had been provided for Russian intellectuals 
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The American missionaries preceded the War and the 
revolutions and are now found only in what was once 
Turkey, but now Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt. While some of the old school are left, most of 
them represent a type which easily has adapted itself to the 


to the Quakers it was the finest representative of America. new conditions which are generally both radical and in- 
It was less institutionalized than the Y.M.C.A. The tolerant. In Turkey, where they may not teach Christianity, 
| Y.M.C.A., however, in Europe has successfully overcome they are enthusiastic about trying to make better Moslems. 
} the limitations which are sometimes attributed to it at Their greatest achievements were the establishment of educa- 


tional institutions, of which Robert College, the Constanti- 
nople Woman’s College, and the American University at 
Beirut have been the most influential. One is now established 
in Cairo, and others under way both in Sophia and Athens. 

The dominant form of higher education has been German, 


| Orthodox, and in Cairo they are Moslems. In a number except for occasional French influence. These American 
| of cases the natives feel that the American Y.M.C.A. institutions suggest a new note which seems to be pleasing 
j ©=secretary is far more successfully the diplomatic repre- to the leaders in the countries where they are located. In 
sentative of America than the appointee of the State fact many of the leaders have been students in these 
Department. Since the Y.M.C.A. is not trying to put over colleges. The general cultural superiority of Bulgaria over 


the other Balkan states is, to a considerable degree, due to 
the fact that many of her statesmen have been graduates of 
Robert College. The Metropolitan of Sophia, who is the 
highest prelate of Bulgaria, a man of unusual breadth and 
influence, told me that he had learned much from his asso- 
ciation with the members of the faculty of Robert College 
when he was located in Constantinople. The Rector of 
the University of Athens, an institution of about twenty 


during the famine, but I doubt if the attitude of Russia as thousand students, said that he felt that one of the 
a whole was much affected by the famine relief. The sin- most useful things that could come to Athens would 
cerity of the Quakers undoubtedly carried over beyond the be the establishment of a small American college, so that 


material relief which they gave. 
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The American University on the harbor at Beirut “not only satisfied Moslems and Christians, but had a kosher kitchen 
for the Jewish students.’ 
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ideal. Such a college as he had in mind has been founded. 

There is no movement in the whole extent of that part 
of the world I am discussing more striking than the edu- 
cational enthusiasm. No one has explained just why the 
aftermath of the War should have made so many people 
seek a university course, but while it does not seem incon- 
gruous in the United States, it would not have been ex- 
pected in the new states which began their existence in the 
greatest poverty and had all the problems of political or- 
ganization to absorb them. But all the old universities 
have doubled their numbers, and many new ones have been 
established. There is no doubt that the known interest of 
America in popular education has played an important part 
as a stimulus. Lithuania, which before the war had no 
schools in its own language, had a first-class university with 
more than two thousand students six years after the war. 
Latvia, at Riga, had a new university with five thousand 
students. 

Czechoslovakia not only had the famous old university 
at Prague but established two new ones, at Brno and 
Bratislava. President Masaryk, although a great statesman, 
has remained essentially a teacher. He looks upon crises of 
government as occasions for the education of the people 
and constantly emphasizes the fact that the organization 
of the habits of a society takes place only through a long 
process of time. A few days after the armistice he met 
with some prominent men in New York who asked him 
what they could best do to help Europe. To their surprise 
he said, “Establish international scholarships, for the future 
will be determined by the attitudes that the youth learn.” 
He himself is the best follower of his advice. Not only 
does Czechoslovakia give scholarships for Americans to 
study in Prague, but it took responsibility for the university 
education of more than five’ thousand Russian emigré stu- 
dents by providing a full Russian faculty in the university, 
with tuition, board, clothes and a regular small amount of 
money, for each student. It also provided special elementary 
education for many thousands more. President Masaryk 
knew historic Russia better than most Russians, and under- 
stood the conditions which underlaid the Revolution, but 
He be- 


lieved so thoroughly in the efficacy of education that in 


he also saw the great task that lies in the future. 


spite of the great expense to the new and poverty-stricken 
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republic he persuaded the government to under- 
take this amazing program of education. 

The Balkans have long been the synonym of 
unneighborliness, though in recent years the 
blame has largely belonged to the Great Powers 
which have played them one against the other. 
It will of course take a long time for them to 
live down their habit. 

In spite of her spectacular queen, Roumania is 
the most discouraging of them all. Although 
Bulgaria got a raw and undeserved deal at the 
Peace Conference she is much the most advanced 
and encouraging. Modern influences are more 
effective in Bulgaria than in the other Balkan 
states. Greece has been saved by the refugees 
who, though, at one moment adding twenty-five 
per cent to the population, nevertheless brought 
with them from Turkey both energy and technic 
which were lacking in Greece proper. The Near 
East Relief and the loan of $60,000,000 through 
the League of Nations, as administered by Charles 
P. Howland of New York, created boom towns where there 
had been desolation. Serbia, for whose great suffering so 
much help and sympathy were given, was also used as a 
propaganda exhibit for developing hatred of the Germans. 
The result was a distortion of her importance in her own 
eyes so that now she has many of the characteristics of a 
spoiled child, being both backward and overbearing. 

In Palestine the coming of the Jews has introduced a) 
new element which is a great irritation to the Arabs, who 
outnumber them six or seven to one. The new Hebrew 
University on Mount Scopus is destined to be an institu- 
tion of great importance. One day I was talking to the 
Mufti of Jerusalem, who is the head of the Supreme Moslem 
Council and holds his office because he is such a good fighter 
against the Jews. I finally said, “If you Arabs wish to 
compete with the Zionist Jews in Palestine the only way 
to do it is on the Jewish level, which is represented by the 
Hebrew University.” He replied that they knew it, and 
had only last year started an institution in Jerusalem which 
would become a university, but in the meantime they were 
very well served by the American University in Beirut. 
When I got to the University in Beirut, I found that it 
not only satisfied Moslems and Christians but also had a 
kosher kitchen for the Jewish students. Judging from the 
extent of its potential influence, I think that at present this 
is one of the most important universities in existence. 


UCH more epochal than the War itself were the 

Russ in and Turkish Revolutions. I think that the 
Turkish Re dlution is easily comparable to the Russian in 
ultimate sigaificance. In both of these countries, in spite 
of the diplomatic quarantine, the influence of America has 
been incalculable. 

I went to visit the class in sociology in the state univer- 
sity in Constantinople. The professor did not appear and, 
since one of the students knew English, the students gath- 
ered around me for the hour. They were anxious to know 
about sociology in America. About half the class were 
girls, and although all were Moslems they seemed to be 
entirely without self-consciousness. Five years ago not a 
girl was in the university, now there were bobbed-haired 
girls who looked as though they might belong in Ohio. 
When something was said about the woman’s movement 
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one of the girls spoke up and said, “Of course we do not 
believe there is any difference in the capacity of men and 
women.” 

Turkey has set out to be western and modern but to 
remain Mohammedan. ‘The English, French, Germans and 
Italians are all disliked. While the extreme chauvinistic 
stage through which Turkey is at present going prevents 
open enthusiasm for anything that is not one hundred per 
cent Turkish, nevertheless American schools and American 
ideals are looked upon by intelligent leaders as of the ut- 
most importance for their development. According to the 
scale of choices of “‘social distance” made by Professor 
Bogardus, the Turks were placed lowest of sixteen groups 
of races and nationalities by Americans, and yet when one 
meets them personally they would be put very near the top. 


HE most significant thing about the Turkish Revolu- 
tion is the fact that it has made a rift in the conserva- 
tism of the Moslem religion and for the first time will 
permit it to stand on its own feet as a religion, uninvolved 
with a medieval political system. The outlook seems to be 
that its competition with Christianity only on the basis of 
virtue will make Christianity hustle to hold its moral su- 
premacy. On the race question, which is a portentous prob- 
lem, the Mohammedan practice is much superior to the 
Christian, though the Christian preaching is sound. What 
worried me in my ignorance was whether it could stand 
the introduction: of science and progress, and 'I asked about 
it of every intelligent Moslem with whom I talked. There 
was but one answer, “Perfectly.” At dinner with some 
Moslem scholars in Cairo I asked this question in detail; 
then the conversation turned and they asked me in detail 
how modern sociology dealt with behaviorism and psycho- 
analysis, and we ended the evening talking about Russia 
in a sympathetic way. Two of my hosts had written im- 
portant theological books, and while they were thoroughly 
modernist they have a large following and are very loyal to 
Islam. They said that it would not be ten years before Egypt 
would go as far’as Turkey has gone in ecclesiastical matters. 
The modernization of Islam will bring to Christendom 

a stimulus which will be most healthy. The location of the 
Mohammedan world at the point where all the races 
meet gives it a peculiar significance at this time in 
history when race-consciousness has become so potent. 
There is one other force in Asia Minor which it 
is difficult to estimate, and that is Zionism in Palestine. 
In this ancient land the transformation which is 
taking place is perhaps best symbolized as the sudden 
passage from camels to automobiles. The Arab vil- 
lages cannot differ much from those of 
Prophet Mohammed’s 
time, but the Jewish 
villages might 
be real estate 
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subdivisions in New Jersey. The relations between Jews 
and Arabs is another of the insoluble problems with which 
the world abounds, but something new and different has 
come to the Holy Land. ‘hose anti-Semites who have 
favored Zionism with the hope that all the Jews would 
go there have no basis for their expectation. Even suppos- 
ing there might eventually be room for two or three =mil- 
lions (there are now less than a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand), the natural increase by that time will more than 
equal that number. Palestine is a symbol to the Jew, but 
his presence is a stimulus to the Arabs, albeit mostly to 
hostility. Very few American Jews have gone there to 
settle, but American money and sympathy make many 
things possible. 

Russia is as important as the universal interest in her would 
signify, even though deprecations and political hostility ac- 
company that interest. he uncensorable communications 
both into and out of Russia are of incalculable importance. 


HE first Russian school I visited seemed to have a pe- 

culiar method of conducting its classes. I was told that 
they used the Dalton Plan. I looked dazed, but no one 
saw it because they could not have believed that I, who had 
been announced as a university professor, had not heard 
of this modern American invention. Whether or not the 
Dalton Plan is the best pedagogical system—and the Rus- 
sians have already found many limitations in it—it is never- 
theless true that when the Soviets undertook to reform their 
archaic educational system they looked to America for ideas. 
Besides the Dalton Plan, I think that Teachers’ College at 
Columbia and the School of Education at the University 
of Chicago have nowhere more disciples than in the Soviet 
Republic. I met in Moscow the director of extension edu- 
cation who had just returned from a study of the American 
system, having been especially influenced by the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The Bolsheviks have repudiated much in the old civiliza- 
tion but they have no objection to appropriating anything 
which they think of value, and they seem to think that 
America offers the greatest possibilities, not only in educa- 
tion but in business and technical organization. 

There is one other development in Russia which I 
wish to mention in the most unequivocal manner pos- 
sible. If it continues to work, which of course one can- 
not be sure about, I think that it may be worth the 

whole cost of the War and all the revolutions. It is a 

mere incident or even accident of the Communist phil- 

osophy. This is the method of dealing with races 
and nationalities, or the ubiquitous problem of minor- 
There are, to be sure, 
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Three Wars 


AM old enough to have observed three 

wars in which my country took part. In 

the Civil War I was but a boy, just old 

enough to have impressions register as long 

as memory lasts. ‘To be the son of a nat- 

uralized citizen of German stock—a pro- 
nounced Union man in a Southern state (in a colony that 
would not tolerate slavery in its midst) gave abundant 
opportunity to observe and to feel the sting of impatient 
public opinion. History says that we were right; but for 
the immediate purpose we were wrong enough to suffer the 
lash of contempt, and, finally, to have to flee our country 
for personal safety. 

I did not favor the Spanish war, because I predicted that 
the firing of a single gun would mean the conquest of for- 
eign territory, and would strain our Constitution to the 
breaking point. I can now, I think, without question ac- 
cept the consequences, and may with entire consistency in- 
sist upon our self-imposed responsibility to the Philippines. 
History has spoken, and the question is not who may have 
been right in opinion then; but what is right in policy 
and conduct now. 

In the World War the complications were many. The 
composition of our own people forced upon us problems, 
subordinate to the main issue, but of gravest importance 
to the peace and even to the effectiveness of our own coun- 
try. As to them I counseled as best I could; but through- 
out I challenged the charge that any one people must bear 
the sole guilt for that war; and from first to last I main- 
tained that the earliest self-respecting peace would be the 
best peace for all the world. Again, history has spoken. 
We now see the victor nations engaged in helping to heal 
the wounds of the vanquished—not for sentimental reasons, 
but moved by the eternal rules of international economy 
and self-preservation. We may well ask ourselves whether 
real statesmen might not have preserved peace, or at least 
have effected an earlier and a wiser peace, by steering their 
ships of state to a safe harbor, instead of leaving them to 
political time-servers and demagogic acrobats to be gathered 
as cracked hulls with tattered sails in a bay of doubt and 
deception. 

Reflection upon the experiences of that period would 
have one say that it may be wise and must be patriotic to 
try to be right; but it can certainly not be prudent to be 
right at the wrong time. In time of war, he who would 
prove his patriotism in that way should reckon in advance 
with the penalties. Further reflection will show that no 
such risk is run in time of peace. We may without difh- 
culty during a whole lifetime keep fairly in step with the 
trend of normal development, but find ourselves popularly 
wrong in every period of armed conflict. That very cir- 
cumstance marks the dividing line between peace and war. 
One condition admits of and presupposes discussion, con- 
sideration and rational decision. The other is the very 
abnegation of a process of reasoning. ‘That is what war 
means. If the rule were limited to the prosecution of war, 
it would be one thing. It is quite another thing when the 
methods of war are invoked to force the decision, as was 
done the last time. If the fair and open discussions which 
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are now had could have been had in the beginning, even 
hysterical politicians here and abroad could not have kept 
the civilized peoples of the world from coming to an under- 
standing. But the ability to so discuss and determine war 
issues is the very condition and test of self-governing democ- 
racy. Without that capacity democracy is unthinkable. To 
consider now with awe what we did then in heat, furnishes 
no guaranty against a repetition of the horror. To pro- 
claim abject pacifism now in atonement for ruthless de- 
nunciation then, provides neither protection for the sufferer 
nor forgiveness for the offender. One is as wrong as the 
other; and this may be said with full appreciation of the 
danger of being right at the wrong time. 

No, ours is not a case for either apology or resentment. 
This is the time for stout hearts and straight thinking. 
It is well enough to worship ideals. But it must be remem- 
bered that this is far from being an ideal world. To save 
it, our measures will for many a day have to take on prac- 
tical form. Neither the spiritual idealist nor the intolerant 
persecutor of unwelcome opinion can suffice. ‘The best we 
can hope for is to have the accepted methods of reaching 
rational conclusions employed in time of war as well as 
in peace. That much can and should be asked, if for no 
better reason than that the impetuous and. ill advised war 
fomentors should be saved from the awful responsibility of 
drafting our innocent and misguided youth for an early 
grave. When we now consider the causes, the methods and 


the outcome of the war, the wonder is that some of our. 


blatant war patriots can rest their heads in peace. 

Happily theirs is not the prevailing note in normal times. 
It is of them Montague so aptly said, “War hath no fury 
like the non-combatant.” After a war they are the true 
apologists even though they do not know it, or at least 
would not own it. Subject as we are to unholy agitation 
and disturbance for a war, no people can be more tolerant 
and fair even to weakness after the strife is over. And 
nowhere could it be more unwise or ungenerous to harbor 
resentment. 


Again, I recall my three war experiences. Intense as 


the feeling was in the South during the Civil War, I can’ 


say with a sense of deepest appreciation, that we were never 
subjected to violence. No soldier in gray, officer or priv- 
ate, ever showed us aught but courtesy, kindness and even 
protection. That I am glad to put into the scale against 
the foolish and sometimes cruel demonstrations of misguided 
stay-at-home patriotism. At the close of the Civil War, 
with family disrupted and grief and care upon his head, 
my father admonished me never to entertain hate for a 
brave defeated people; there would be others to take care 
of that—and there were. That I put into the scale against 
the mad vaporings of men and women who were busy sign- 
ing pledges never again to buy the products of a hated people. 
When after the War the unknown soldier was borne through 
our streets to find a resting place at last, I could bow with 
the multitude in grateful remembrance of the patriotic re- 
sponse of our youth to the country’s call, “We can make 
but one war at a time.” The die had been cast—there was 
no more time for dispute then—and now gratitude and 
glory to those who made the great sacrifice. 
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Y father’s daugh- 
could never 
from early child- 
hood be long un- 
aware of the de- 
veloping struggle for women’s 
political rights. A welcome 
incident in our London sojourn 
in the summer of 1883, when 
the family were in England with 
Father convalescent, was a call 
from Susan B. Anthony. From 
the beginning, at Seneca Falls 
in 1848, of the movement for 
women’s suffrage, Father and 
Grandaunt Sarah were perma- 
nently interested. He was an 


ter 
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Women’s Part 


Increasingly through the years of 
Mrs. Kelley’s novitiate came aware- 
ness of women’s part in the intellect- 
ual and political life of a new gene- 
ration. But not there alone. Instst- 
ently, invading even the universities, 
came the consciousness of women’s 
new share in the industrial life which 
was sweeping people into cities and 
women into factories, and with them 
their children, in our own and every 
other industrial nation. It 1s of these 
stirrings that Mrs. Kelley writes in 


was my bewilderment and relief 
to hear him laugh and say: “The 
good old Major! I’m afraid I 
deserved that.” 

Learning of his very serious 
illness, Miss Anthony came to 
call in London. I see them 
now—he was lying on a couch, 
exhausted and wan, and Miss 


' Anthony, wearing her famous 


Paisley shawl, sitting straight as 
a young birch tree, suggesting by 
her posture his affectionate nick- 
name of the Major. In the 
presence of what was to prove, 
seven years later, after a gallant 
struggle, his fatal illness, there 


early and frequent speaker for 
both abolition and suffrage, and 
after Representative Sargent of 
California went to the Senate, 
Father became sponsor for the 
Suffrage Amendment in the 
House. He deplored every break, 
by reason of difference of opinion 
among suffragists as to state 
or federal procedure, in the long struggle which he would 
gladly have seen a continuous campaign for immediate sub- 
mission by Congress. 

When Miss Anthony succeeded in having a suffrage 
convention held in Washington during every Congress, she 
relied upon Father as a regular speaker. Out of this usage 
grew a friendship which lasted throughout his life. Showing 
the sincerity of both, I remember one characteristic incident. 
When Father became chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, he pledged himself to meet with the sub- 
committees, not merely to preside at formal meetings of the 
whole. Miss Anthony had advertised him for a certain 
evening as a speaker at the Suffrage Convention. Unhappily 
there was also a sub-committee meeting that evening of the 
Committee on Ways and Means to consider the general 
subject of acids. I attended Miss Anthony’s convention, 
and my anxiety was second only to her own as speaker after 
speaker was introduced and Father failed to appear. As 
the evening closed Miss Anthony said: ‘This is a new and 
painful illustration of the lack of respect for the vote even 
among men who are convinced advocates of suffrage. Even 
Judge Kelley considers. the tariff on vinegar of greater im- 
portance than votes.” 

I went home with my heart in my shoes. I foresaw 
Father’s indignation that, after a quarter century’s active 
allegiance to a cause still sufficiently unpopular, he was 
ridiculed by the great leader whom he counted a friend. 
At breakfast next morning I watched anxiously as he opened 
the paper. I had not courage to open it myself. Great 
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was that day no merriment. in 
either face. And how far they 
were from believing that the 
coming of suffrage in the United 
States was still thirty-seven 
years in the future! 

In the decade 1876 to 1886, 
I shared in the new university 
life open to women here and in 
Switzerland. As frequent companion of my father, a Re- 
publican member of Congress from Pennsylvania, I was 
already conscious of tremendous initiatives in the swift 
development of American industry. Amid endless talk of 
iron and steel and tariffs, I cherished his charge that it was 
for his generation to create the great industry and for ours 
to devise methods of just distribution of its products. I 
was to offer a slender study of The Law and the Child for 
my Cornell bachelor’s degree, one among the first theses on 
such an economic subject offered in those days by an 
American senior; to start three months after graduating, 
an evening school for working girls in Philadelphia which 
still survives under the name the New Century Guild; and 
to have my childhood impressions of American glass-house 
boys and textile mill girls deepened by a visit to the English 
Black Country. And following my reverent listening to 
the debates of my elders,. American protectionists and 
English free traders, I was to come in contact in the halls 
of a Swiss university with ardent students from a dozen 
countries who had been caught by the new wildfire of 
Socialism, then spreading over the whole Continent. 

Even in the United States (despite the classical pre- 
occupation of the colleges) the period was not without its 
ferment of ideals and compunctions destined later to issue 
in various creative movements. Julia Lathrop was at 
Vassar, Jane Addams was reading the Greek Testament 
with a beloved teacher on Sundays beside her daily work 
at Rockford Seminary, which did not become a college 
until she was a member of the Board of Trustees. Carrie 
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Chapman Catt was a student at Iowa State College, and 
Anna Howard Shaw, having studied at Albion, Michigan, 
was taking graduate courses in medicine and theology at 
Boston University. 


Y Cornell thesis on The Law and the Child* com- 

pared with the scholarly documents so common today, 
had been slight enough. For me it was of incalculable im- 
portance. The choice of the subject followed naturally upon 
Father’s years of effort to enlist me permanently in behalf 
of less fortunate children. The thesis itself completely 
accomplished that purpose. The winter of 1881-82, when 
I was still, as a convalescent, absent from Cornell, I spent 
with Father in the mild climate of Washington, working 
upon it. There I found in the Library of Congress all the 
authorities on the common and statutory law affecting 
children; and quite as much to my purpose, the official 
reports of the few state bureaus of labor statistics. 

These revealed the pre-eminence, since sadly lost, of 
Massachusetts over other industrial states as to school laws, 
and labor legislation for women and children employed in 
factories. As early as 1876 Massachusetts had a ten-hours 
law for women, promptly upheld by her Supreme Court. 
The one permanently valuable state report was that of 
Carroll D. Wright, for many years chief of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics and later United 
States Commissioner of Labor. In it he showed incontro- 
vertibly that in Massachusetts, after women and children 
were drawn into cotton textile manufacture in com- 
petition with men, the weekly earnings of father, mother 
and children were no more than fathers alone had pre- 
viously received. Even in New York, then as now the 
leading industrial state, the first state factory inspector was 
not appointed until 1884. 

The deplorable meagerness of American offcial informa- 
tion about women and children in industry led me to search 
the English records. ‘The facts as they then presented 
themselves in the two countries afforded a firm basis for 
the conclusion that the future of American children de- 
pended upon the further development of steam-driven 
machinery and the slowly growing power of women as 
citizens. 

This has proved true in an unforeseen and sinister sense. 
Little did we foresee that women in the United States 
would not everywhere have suffrage for nearly forty years. 
Still less could we anticipate that, meanwhile, the strides 
of industry would be so inconceivably vast that in 1920, 
the year of the census and of ratification of the federal 
suffrage amendment, more than a million children between 
ten and sixteen years of age would be employed. Nor could 
America’s bitterest critic have foretold the cynical oppo- 
sition which, to this day, frustrates every effort to establish 
for wage-earning children the equal protection of the law 
throughout the Republic. 

In the autumn following my bachelor’s degree at Cornell, 
I had my first experience in dealing with wage-earners. 
Deprived by the adverse decision of the University of Penn- 
sylvania of the opportunity of going on with serious study 
while living at home, I set about starting an evening school 
for working girls in Philadelphia, and was given rooms for 
meetings by the New Century Club. This was in Sep- 


* Published in 1882 under the title, On Some Changes in the Legal Status 
ef the Child Since Blackstone, in the International Review, whose editor 
was Robert P. Porter, later in charge of the U. S. Census. 


tember, 1882. Instruction was free, chiefly bestowed by 
the younger members of the club. Two interesting aspects 
of the undertaking developed immediately. Candidates were 
so numerous that we overflowed before the end of the first 
month all available space, including stairways and halls. 
It soon appeared that the pupils, who were chiefly from 
fourteen to seventeen years old, all wished to study arith- 
metic and French. Most of them being department store 
employes, they hoped to improve their wages by learning 
more arithmetic, and the French language was desired as 
an accomplishment. Many ill-paid little growing girls went 
supperless twice a week, or ate two cold meals on the days 
when their classes met. 

My share in this undertaking came to an abrupt end at 
Thanksgiving, when my older brother was ordered to the 
Riviera and I was the only available person to go with 
him on four days’ notice. Fortunately, Mrs. Turner, a 
leading founder of the New Century Club, adopted the 
classes as her permanent activity, organizing them as the 
New Century Guild, and remained actively interested until 
her death, when she bequeathed it the sum of $20,000. 
For more than forty years it has been a useful center, com- 
bining self-government, education and recreation, having 
had 5,000 members since its modest beginning. 

Later in the summer of Miss Anthony’s London visit, 
Father and I journeyed by train, by carriage and on foot 
in the Midland counties, with a detour to Hereford. An 
enlightening and most agreeable episode of this journey was 
a visit to Albert D. Shaw,* consul at Manchester, in whose 
home we were entertained. From this visit I learned more 
than I could have gathered from dozens of volumes about 
protective laws then in force in England for wage-earning 


men, women and children. As chairman of the Committee 


on Ways and Means, Father was more than ever interested 
in what he believed to be a scientific basis for a protective 
tariff for American industry. His formula was simplicity 
itself. It was the free admission of all goods that we were 
not prepared to produce for home consumption, and high 
tariff rates on all goods that we were; in order to prevent 
undercutting our prices through what he called “the pauper 
labor of Europe.” 


T was, therefore, for Father a startling discovery when 
Mr. Shaw produced evidence that hours were materially 

shorter for employes in English cotton-textile mills (nine 
hours a day and fifty-four hours a week for adults) than 
they were in any American state; and that the equipment 
of the English mills was technically so superior to that of 
American textile mills, even in his own Congressional 
district, that English employes were not materially worse 
off as to real wages than Father’s own neighbors. 

This latter statement had to be interpreted. Mr. Shaw 
maintained that it followed obviously from the greater 
purchasing power of money in England under free trade, 
than in America under the tariff in force in 1883. The 
backward state of the American cotton textile industry Mr. 
Shaw, himself a Republican and a protectionist, attributed 
to the policy of excessively high rates in force in the United 
States. 

While English textile manufacturers, subjected to the 
competition of France and Germany, were compelled to 


* Father of Dr. Henry L. K. Shaw, of Albany, former head of the 
American Child Hygiene Association. 
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keep their machinery up to date, ours behind their high 
tariff wall, could safely defer making heavy investments in 
improved machines. As to buildings, there was little to 
choose between the two countries. In both they were small 
and ill-lighted compared with those of today. 


S a part of this pilgrimage in the Black Country, we 
ys visited the nail and chain-makers. Their pitiful occu- 
pation was in I9IO, twenty-seven years later, when minimum 
wage laws were first introduced in England, still one of 
the four most wretched employments, and was accordingly 
included in the new act, with box-making, the manufacture 
of Nottingham lace curtains, and of men’s and women’s 
ready-to-wear outer garments. 

Never to be forgotten was the first of our visits in the 
Black Country. A poor woman working in a lean-to at 
the back of her two-room cottage, was hammering chains 
on an anvil. The raw material was brought to her by a 
man driving a wagon-load to be distributed throughout 
the neighborhood, and the chains were collected and paid 
for by him when finished for the owner. Her tears fell on 
her anvil as she told us, without pausing to look up, how 
she had been arrested and taken before the justice of the 
peace, who sent her to jail for her third failure to send her 
children to school under the compulsory education law 
which had then been in force thirteen years. Not until 
1870 had England provided elementary education, and then 
not free. 

Father asked why a justice sent a mother of three chil- 
dren to jail instead of the father. She replied: “But Sir, 
that was an act of mercy, because he earns more than I do, 
and the loss to the family was less when I was sent away.” 

Father asked why she did not send her children to school 
while they were too little to work and help her. She said: 
“T could not earn enough to pay the fees and give them 
porridge even without milk, and I dared not send them 
empty. I tried giving food and the fee to one and keeping 
two at home, but that broke the law too, and nothing was 
gained.” This cruelty continued several years until the 
scandal became so great that fees were abolished, the justices 
having refused to enforce them. 

There was no limit to the hours of work when the un- 
happy women had material and the order had to be rushed. 

The cwners kept wages at the lowest conceivable notch 
by lengthening the lists of workers and pitting them against 
each other. We were told by one woman after another 
that the uniform answer of the bringer of the raw material 
to complaints of the workers was, “If you don’t want this 
work, there’s plenty that does.” 

From 1883 until 1910 no effective step was taken in 
England to improye these industrial conditions, which fur- 
nished Father during the remnant of his life evidence of 
the evil working of free trade carried to its ultimate pos- 
sible limit, with no restraint upon the “sweating” employ- 
ers. ‘He had, I learned, converted himself to protection 
many years before in a debate in which he had undertaken 
to defend free trade; and every social or industrial wrong 
in England directly or indirectly attributable to free trade 
had an abiding fascination for him. 

During the campaign in England for control of sweat- 
ing by a minimum-wage law, the cry of employers was that 
tens of thousands of working people would starve if it were 
passed because industry would be driven wholesale out of 


the country. What happened, however, was that the worst 
known quality of worthless hand-made chains, produced 
solely for export, gradually vanished from English trade; 
and the women who had made them worked thereafter upon 
the next better quality of chain, and earned a minimum 
livelihood in contrast with the unhappy mother—a type of 
thousands of home-workers—whom we had seen at work 
upon this trash. 

Here in the Black Country I first saw life under the 
sweating system, under free trade, under capitalism. I was 
to come to close quarters with it later behind our Amer- 
ican protective tariff, under equally unrestrained capitalism. 
Thirteen years after our pilgrimage Victoria, Australia, 
made in 1896 the first successful experiment in control of 
the sweating system by means of minimum-wage laws which 
restrain the capitalist employer from operating below levels 
which the community sanctions. This procedure has now 
spread in various forms throughout all industrially developed 
countries, free trade and protectionist alike, except our own 
where it has been temporarily checked since April, 1923, by 
the reactionary decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the District of Columbia minimum-wage case. 

The old debate between English free traders and Amer- 
ican tariff devotees in so far as it hinged on overwork and 
underpay of workers at the bottom levels of industry, was 
shown to be unreal; neither had supplied a remedy. In- 
stead, from the youngest and farthest flung of the Anglo- 
Saxon commonwealths came this constructive proposal of 
a new type of protective legislation within the sphere of 
internal government. 


N September, 1883, following our visit to the Midlands, 
Mother, my brother Albert, and I journeyed to Zurich, 
where he attended school and I entered the university. 

We had visited Oxford, but found little offered to an 
American woman student. Incidentally I lost, at Rugby 
Junction, on the Oxford trip, my trunk containing my 
Cornell degree. I saw it put off the train and besought the 
guard to put it back; but it was left there, and I never 
recovered it. The loss of the degree caused anxiety because 
it might lead to refusal to admit me as a student at Zurich, 
or to delay of several months. 

At the Polytechnicum, the Swiss equivalent for dean was 
Herr Pedell, and this functionary was as immobile as any 
English beadle celebrated by Dickens. Anxiously I laid be- 
fore him my bereft state without my Cornell degree, and 
asked whether I might perhaps be present at lectures as a 
listener, while waiting the long time required before the 
issuance of a duplicate degree by Cornell. Slowly he re- 
plied: 

“You may listen and you may study. When you are 
ready, you may present yourself for examination. An 
American degree has no value.” I listened and studied, 
but never presented myself for a degree. 

My absence from the United States lasted about four 
years. While a student I translated and, with the author’s 
permission, later published in New York the first of that 
long series of studies of English industrial conditions cover- 
ing more than three quarters of a century (beginning in 
1844), of which the latest is a massive work entitled Wages 
and. the State.* Incidentally our contemporary author 
points out that necessary legislation, providing facilities for 
minimum-wage rates, has nowhere encountered such difficul- 
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ties as in the United States through judicial interference. 

The slender volume that I translated in 1884 in Zurich 
was entitled The Condition of the Working Classes in Eng- 
land in 1844, by Friedrich Engels, a German whose adult 
life was spent in England closely identified as an eminently 
successful manufacturer with the textile industry and, while 
both lived, with Karl Marx. 

When the first book appeared in 1844, in Germany in 
the German language, Engels was not yet twenty-four 
years old. Published almost half a century before Charles 
Booth’s monumental work on The Life and Labor of the 
People in London, it is an amazing achievement, a museum 
specimen of painstaking, laborious, precise observation set 
forth in language so vivid that a Frenchman of high literary 
standing could hardly have excelled its clarity. It takes 
nothing from the value of his portrayal of facts as they 
then were, that a youth picturing in his first book conditions 
which he saw, that were incident to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in England and are now universally recognized as 
having been unbearable, ventured upon prophecies which 
have not been fulfilled in England. 

Great English philanthropists, Lord Shaftesbury first of 
all, have one after another confirmed Engels’ statements of 
facts. Our conservative American university libraries have 
slowly added to their shelves this foundation work of de- 
scriptive social and industrial history. It has been refer- 
ence reading in more than one institution of the higher 
learning. Issued in English, in London, by Swan, Sennen- 
schein in 1887, it has appeared in successive editions. The 
author I saw but once. That was in London on our way 
to America. 


URICH in those days was a small and simple city, with 

many steep and narrow streets, some of them beautifully 
curved, and lined with impressive remnants of old walls. 
There was abundant music, and a little repertory theater sub- 
sidized by the city. The forest, owned by the canton and 
maintained according to the highest standards of forestry 
then known, extended down from the top of the Zurichberg 
almost to the Polytechnicum. It was an enchanting forest 
with broad allees cut as fire safeguards, and between the 
endless rows of pines, wild flowers such as I had never 
seen. Here we students walked by the hour arguing in 
English, French or German. For me, conversation in Rus- 
sian was a dead loss because I have never succeeded in 
learning the language. 

From the edge of the woods there was visible on 
every clear day a group of snowcaps, since, alas! 
concealed at that point by apartment houses, Zurich having 
become Switzerland’s most important commercial center. 
Then, however, it was a joke among the polyglot students 
that the Russians were so busy with the future that they 
never knew whether the snowcaps were clear and lovely or 
shrouded in fog, any beauty that survived despite our modern 
capitalist civilization being unworthy their notice. 

Like all Continental universities then and now, the Poly- 
technicum was without dormitories. It had no drinking 
and dwelling clubs like the German Burschenschaften, nor 
fraternities or sororities. There were no boatraces or other 
athletics, though Lake Zurich was in sight from the win- 
dows. In the vacation, some Swiss students went. off with 
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packs on their backs, tramping among their mountains or 
down to Italy. Barring the absence of athletics, they more 
than any of the others were like American students. :Hav- 
ing no political or social grievances, and the most nearly 
universal educational system the world had yet seen, they 
shared in no political interest. They were young men grave- 
ly preparing to earn a livelihood in the professions or as 
technicians in business, and frankly bored by the large 
number of foreigners. Swiss people were the freest in 
the whole range of civilization. It was their proud boast 
that they, like England and the United States, could admit 
the oppressed of all the earth. How long it seems since 
we withdrew from that noble companionship and made the 
name of Ellis Island a horror! 


HE women students were almost all Russians, candidates 

for degrees in medicine and the sciences. There had been 
one American woman graduate in medicine, Dr. Culbertson 
from Boston. A Swiss, Dr. Marie Kempin, enjoyed an 
already growing practice in Zurich. Dr. Anita Augsburg, 
from Bavaria, was a candidate in the faculty of law; with 
a Zurich degree she became a lifelong, active suffragist in 
her own country. Two very beautiful and talented Rus- 
sian sisters were studying, one medicine, the other chemistry, 
intending to come to America; a third sister was studying 
medicine in Berne. The only American woman student 
beside myself was Frances Mitchell, a Philadelphian, in the 
Faculty of Philosophy, who married Dr. Hans Froelicher, 
a fellow student, and like him was for many years on the 
faculty of Goucher College. 

Among the Continental students I met occasionally a 
Viennese, a man of brilliant gifts, in the late thirties. 
childhood had been one of bitter desolation. He had been 
boarded out by his guardian in the home of a poor shoe- 
maker, and fed almost exclusively on potatoes and goat’s 
milk, this meager diet registering in his slender physique 
and conspicuous predisposition to tuberculosis. He described 
plaintively his badgered existence between the Austrian po- 
lice, through whom he received a pension as the illegitimate 
son of a noble at the Court of Franz Josef and, on the 
other hand, the Austrian Socialists, by writing pamphlets 
and editorials for whom he eked out the meager insufficiency 
of that loathed pension. The Socialists seemed to him so 
unreasonable that he withdrew more than once from their 
activities, only to be driven back by the chicanery of the 
Austrian police. Nowhere could he find rest for his soul. 

There was also a Russian exile, a student of chemistry, 
who translated Marx, put his manuscript into a small 
trunk and traveled as far as Fribourg on his homeward 
way. While he was gone to the consul to get his passport 
viséed, the landlord pried open the trunk and turned over 
to the Russian consul the manuscript intended for the 
underground press. The student was forthwith arrested, 
delivered to the Russian police and thrown into the 
Peter Paul fortress, held there several years and sent 
to Siberia. Ultimately he escaped and crossed Behring 
Strait. Having acquired in prison an excellent command 
of English, he quickly found work as chemist in the Board 
of Health of a city in the Middle West where he remained 
for many years a much respected official. I was astonished 
to meet him in the course of my duties as chief state factory 
inspector, in Illinois in the “nineties.” 

Coming to Zurich, the content of my mind was tinder 
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awaiting a match. Stowed in it were those earliest serene 
childhood experiences, and the tragic oppression of the re- 
cently emancipated Negroes, by disfranchisement and lynch- 
ing. There were pictures of pastyfaced little working child- 
dren in jail-like textile mills in Manayunk, whom I saw 
in the streets year after year as I drove in the phaeton 
between my homes in West Philadelphia and Germantown. 
In England, only a few weeks before, there had been the 
pitiable toiling mothers in the chain-makers’ cottages, and 
the diminutive men and women in the streets of the textile 
manufacturing cities of the Black Country. All these were 
baffling, human problems; and now here in Zurich among 
students from many lands, was the philosophy of Socialism, 
its assurance flooding the minds of youth and the wage- 
earners with hope that, within the inevitable development 
of modern industry, was the coming solution. 

Of this I had had two stimulating foretastes before leav- 
ing America. In my sophomore year I was at home sev- 
eral weeks because of illness. Beside our own invalid we 
had with us a friend from a western city, convalescent but 
compelled to remain in Philadelphia for rest and observa- 
tion. My duties were chiefly to play third at dummy whist, 
and to keep our crippled guest from going home before his 
cure was complete. For me Mr. Livingston was a visitor 
from Mars. As an importer of fine laces he was in constant 
contact with several foreign countries, making business jour- 
neys thither at what were then short intervals. His father 
had been a friend of Karl Marx and when the First Inter- 
national, rent by inner dissension, had had its headquarters 
transferred to Hoboken to save it from suppression by Euro- 
pean governments, Mr. Livingston had taken a languid 
interest in it. Just before his accident he had purchased, 
partly as curiosities, sample pamphlets printed in English on 
cheap paper in bad type, and bound in flaming paper covers. 

By way of inciting a discussion he urged me to read 
these queer looking pamphlets. They were as startling to 
me, a sophomore, as my discovery had been years before of 
the reason Grandaunt Sarah ate no sugar and always wore 
linen. (Sugar and cotton were products of slave labor.) 
Here were ideas and ideals undreamed of, and the head- 
quarters of this world movement was as near as Hoboken! 


HEN I went back to Cornell and the invalids re- 

sumed their normal lives, Mr. Livingston presented 

us gifts of lasting value in memory of that winter, mine being 
Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. Keenly as I appreciated being 
expected to interest myself in the painters, his abiding in- 
fluence on my mind was rooted in those fugitive leaflets. 
Intellectually that sojourn was a profitable exchange for a 
share, at least, of the lost Cornell work for which I was 
booked. This consisted of logic, economics, the history 
of philosophy, and the philosophy of history, the whole vast 
complex of learning set forth in four small square black 
books, especially prepared for our students by a superannu- 
ated minister who purported to elucidate all four subjects. 
The other foretaste of Zurich was a lecture on Bismarck 
in my last term at Cornell. President White, recently re- 
turned from Berlin a devoted admirer of the creator of the 
German Empire, lectured to the seniors on current history 
in Europe. Incidentally he interpreted Socialism which 
the Iron Chancellor was striving to repress by methods 
that the German workers characterized as “sugar and the 
knout.” The various forms of insurance against old age, 


sickness and industrial injuries they called “sugar” and 
the suppression of the Socialist press and political meetings 
they called the “knout.’”’ I do not know who would have 
been more astonished, Bismarck or Marx, at the picture of 
Socialism presented to our imagination! It was as follows: 

“This class comes, I assume, from families whose heads 
are more or less responsible for carrying on the activities of 
the people of this state, the professions, agriculture, the in- 
dustries, education, the press, transportation, and manufac- 
ture. Now if Socialism were introduced here, your fathers 
would be deprived of all that. It would all be handed 
over to the legislature at Albany.’ So unsophisticated were 
we that not one question was asked! 

President White’s interpretation and Mr. Livingston’s 
pamphlets were tangents in my intellectual background on 
entering the Polytechnicum at Zurich to study law. The 
Socialist press, driven out of Germany, had headquarters 
in Zurich, and thither came frequently leaders of the move- 
ment who were members of the Reichstag. 


N early experience was my first attendance at a Socialist 
meeting. It was in the old part of the city, on the sec- 
ond floor of a modest little eating-place, permanently so clean 
that one could literally have eaten off the floor. As I took 
my seat I was so trembling with excitement that I grasped 
the sides of my chair and held them firmly, for the speaker 
was Eduard Bernstein, then exiled editor of the organ of 
the German Socialist Party, several leaders of which were 
also present; and here was I in the World of the Future! 
The subject was Bismarck’s proposed high tariff for Ger- 
many. The room was filled by about twenty students from 
a dozen countries, and rather more skilled wage-earners, 
men and women in the textile and railroad industries 
centered in Zurich. 

Before midnight every aspect of the tariff that I had 
ever heard or read of was presented, plus one which was 
utterly new to me, as a serious middle-aged Swiss railroad 
man argued: “There is an objection that has not been 
mentioned. We are internationalists; we are intimately 
acquainted with the textile industries; we should not fail 
to consider the effect on the producers of raw silk in the 
Orient that the tariff will involve, if prices of silk products 
in Germany are to be raised. The livelihood of the pro- 
ducers of raw silk in China and Japan will obviously have 
to be crowded down at least enough to meet the tariff 
charges in German custom houses. As _ internationalists, 
should we give our assent to this lowering of the standard 
of living of fellow workers on the other side of the globe?” 

This might well have been a Quaker meeting. Here 
was the Golden Rule! Here was Grandaunt Sarah! 

My eager plunge into the enthusiasm of the new move- 
ment that was beginning to kindle throughout all Europe 
did not blind me to certain fundamental differences. Mine 
was after all an American background; those youthful 
years of talk with Father had whetted whatever discern- 
ment Nature had given me and those differences were to 
determine my later thinking. 

I was, however, not to turn directly from my novitiate 
in American and European universities to a part in the in- 
tellectual life of my generation, nor the political, nor the 
economic life. Instead, having married a Russian physician, 
I returned to America in 1886 with him and my elder son, 
and the ensuing five years were devoted to domestic life. 
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Can Mother Come Back? 


By MARY ROSS 


SCARED voice over The Survey telephone 

started the discussion. “No, you don’t know 

me, so it’s no use telling my name. But 

T’ve been reading what The Survey says 

about married women working and I thought 

I'd call you up. You see, Grace is sixteen 
now and neither she nor the doctor need me at home like 
they used to, so I thought I might get a job. We could 
use the money and it would be something to do. But the 
trouble is, I never did have a job, and I don’t know where 
to go. I once did a lot of studying though, by myself, about 
scientific housekeeping, and I thought I might brush that 
up and do something with it.” 

Then a letter from another reader put a slightly differ- 
ent angle on the question raised by the Woman’s Place issue 
of Survey Graphic (December, 1926). 

“Why don’t you say something,” she asked, “about the 
woman who wants to spend six or eight years at home 
while her children are little, but expects to go back to work 
when they get in school ?” 

And a mother who has left an enviable professional posi- 
tion put her belief in general terms in a magazine article. 
“The woman who has gone far enough in her field before 
she marries to be known, at least among her confréres, for 
the quality of her work, will have something marketable 
to offer in the work-a-day world at any time, provided she 
does not allow herself to ‘grow stale’ during the infancy 
of her children,” wrote Eva vB. Hans] in the January 
Harpers. Mrs. Hansl suggests spending from six to ten 
years after college in establishing one’s self in a profession; 
then a period of concentration on the home, with spare 
time and strength devoted to keeping up vocational inter- 
ests as a recreation or hobby; and a return to outside pro- 
fessional work when the youngest children embark upon 
school. “I have known any number of women who have 
done it,” she declares. 


OW to amalgamate the professional and domestic in- 

terests of college women or work out a stagger-tread 
system so that each may have the major emphasis in turn, is 
the aim of the Institute for the Coordination of Women’s 
Interests at Smith College. Detailed studies are in progress 
of the kinds of jobs which college women are holding or 
might hold, especially on a part-time basis; and of devices 
such as nursery schools or cooperative kitchens, which can 
free the house-wife and young mother from some of her 
duties at home to carry outside interests as a side-line until 
again she can devote her major attention to them. The 
same points are being considered in another extensive study 
by the American Association of University Women. Both 
of these pieces of research, however, are properly aimed 
at a long-range study of the subject rather than the here 
and now with which many women are struggling, and they 
deal with a comparatively small and favored group. So 
I set out to try to get a glimpse of the situation as it is 
working out now in New York City. 
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I went to see the statistician of a downtown company, 
who has made elaborate studies of a personnel of 40,000; 
the heads of three non-commercial employment bureaus, the 
Part-Time Bureau, the Vocational Bureau of the New 
York Women’s Exchange, and that of the Y.W.C.A., 
which consider the social aspects of placement; the “house 
mother” who knows the stories of many of the 9,000 em- 
ployes in the home offices of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and the statistician who studies them in the ag- 
gregate; two women who are responsible for the training 
and placement of workers in one of the large and en- 
lightened department stores, and the former director of the 
Bureau of Vocational Research. In no case were married 
women considered routinely as a separate group for purposes 
of reporting or management; their employment is a com- 
paratively new thing in business and few exact facts have 
been ascertained. Hence the replies to my questions must 
be regarded chiefly as the opinions of individuals whose 
experience qualifies them to speak. 


N two points there was general unanimity—that many 

married women want jobs as an outlet for energy or 
interest or as a source of income; and that in individual 
instances almost any handicap—lack of special training or its 
long disuse, for example—can be overcome. 

“We can find a place for any woman who has something 
definite to sell which the labor market wants,” said Mrs. 
Amy Hobart, secretary of the Part-Time Bureau, “if she 
has not been away from her work too long.” Of the 2,400 
registrants at this bureau last year, the largest group, 864, 
were married women who wanted part-time work to 
dovetail into duties at home. The part-time jobs in which 
nearly 1,900 placements were made in 1926 included a 
majority (1,200) in office work of all types, a small number 
each as teachers, tutors, clinic assistants, laboratory assis- 
tants, dieticians, librarians, shoppers, translators, proof- 
readers, social workers, cafeteria managers, housekeepers, 
personnel workers, interior decorators, and other specialized 
jobs totalling twenty-three varieties in all; and a long list 
headed “non-specialized work,’ with such categories as 
routine work in a cafeteria, hostesses, models, ushers, re- 
ceptionists, sales positions, sewing, the care of children even- 
ings or to relieve a nurse, companions, and so on. Nearly 
half the applicants were graduates of colleges or profes- 
sional schools. Yet for a list of 361 women registered as 
““inclassified,” the largest number of them college graduates, 
the placement column shows that only 11 temporary and 
2 permanent positions were found. A general education 
and a general desire to work seemed insufficient. 

It is the impression of Mrs. Hobart and of Mrs. Bennett 
Epstein, who has assisted Eleanor H. Adler in directing 
the work of the Bureau in New York, and its Philadelphia 
branch, from the beginning, that there are comparatively 
few mothers of very young children among the women 
whom they place in positions. 

“Ordinarily a woman does not earn enough in a part- 
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time job to pay for help at home if there are young children 
or old people who need continuous care,” said Mrs. Hobart. 
“Of course some have relatives who can help them out. 
Most of our clients would like to work’ about a two-thirds 
day—say from 10 to 4, and earn two-thirds of a regular 
day’s salary. But the office positions are chiefly for either 
morning or afternoon, the cafeteria positions from II to 3. 
At present most of our part-time jobs do not pay as well 
as a full-time job, hour for hour, because the part-time 
worker in an organization which works a regular day can- 
not take responsibility—she is not there to carry it con- 
tinuously. The women who have been responsible secretaries 
in large offices, for example, usually cannot get back to 
a half-time job at half their former salary.” Many of the 
part-time positions, however, are in organizations with 
limited schedules, like those of a clinic, a special school, or 
a cafeteria which serves luncheon only—and in these special 
skill more often is adequately paid. 


RS. HOBART and Mrs. Epstein felt that except in 
M unusual cases, six years away from a job made read- 
justment very difficult, ten years made it all but impossible. 
Specialized skill, such as shorthand, is quickly lost without 
practice; perhaps even more formidable is the loss of a 
professional attitude during the years at home when at- 
tention is scattered over many and diverse duties. As it 
was put by Mrs. Marion T. Brockway, the only woman 
on the staff of the president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, “Middle-aged women are terribly 
hard to place because they are so set in their ways. They 
think they can do anything because they have been in the 
habit of doing almost everything.” Even more drastic in 
her opinion of the speed at which personal marketability 
declines was Helen Winne of the Y.W.C.A., who felt 
that even six months away from a job was a decided handi- 
cap. Miss Winne believes, however, that many of the 
younger women who pass through her bureau are not plan- 
ning to stop work when they marry. 

In some firms the matter of age operates strongly against 
the employment of married women who have stayed at 
home with young children, since it affects group insurance 
and pension plans. One large business concern will not 
take on any new employe, man or woman, who is more 
than 29 years old, since their calculations are based on the 
younger ages. 


HE Metropolitan Life Insurance Company takes on its 

new employes at the home office at about eighteen and 
trains them as they work. Each June about 200 girls drop 
out to be married; no one knows how many marry and 
stay. The married women who enter its employment are 
chiefly former workers who are taken back if they are 
physically fit, because of the death of their husbands or 
some other reversal of circumstances. In the middle-aged 
applicants who have no previous history in the company, 
whether married or unmarried, Mrs. Brockway found lack 
of a professional attitude. “Their friends tell them they 
have charm and personality and ought to get good jobs in 
business,” she said, “but it is very rare to find one who 
will take the time to acquire definite training even though 
she may have the necessary means. And you would be dis- 
couraged to see the middle-aged nurses who come in here, 
tired of private duty, and think that industrial nursing is 
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just sitting in a first-aid room, knitting between emergencies, 
and drawing a steady salary.” 

This matter of attitude was stressed also by Miss Wi inne, 
who told as an illustration the story of one inexperienced, 
but charming applicant whom she chanced to know per- 
sonally. One of those rare unspecialized jobs came along 
in which personality counts—the chance to serve as a recep- 
tionist and hostess in an art center. She called up Mrs. 
Blank’s home and found she was having tea with a friend, 
then called her at the friend’s to urge her to apply at once. 
“But I can’t go today,” Mrs. Blank replied, “I’ve just 
got here and Elizabeth has tea all ready.” Miss Winne 
urged her to excuse herself and go at once, and finally she 
did so reluctantly. She got the job and has developed it 
into a really responsible and pleasant p ition. But with- 
out the urging she would have chosen tea. 

If specialized skill is what matters in getting a good posi- 
tion, are there not techniques in the home which can be 
put .on the employment market? The directors at the 
Part-Time Bureau made a clear distinction between older 
women who were proud of their ability as housewives and 
eager to use it in tea-room or cafeteria, and younger women, 
many of whom had been employed before marriage, to 
whom the years at home had seemed to mean a disintegra- 
tion of old interests without the addition of new skills. 
“They are so discouraged and so fearful when they come 
in. They doubt their ability to go back to any job. They 
have been lonely in their dark little flats, without enough 
interesting things to do, too far from their friends or too 
tied down with a baby to get what sociability they could 
afford.” Very few mothers express a desire for work 
involving other people’s children. 


T the Vocational Bureau of the New York Exchange for 
Women’s Work, which was established almost fifty 
years ago to aid “distressed gentlewomen,” a special effort 
is made by Marguerite Rowe, the director, to help the older 
women without specialized training as well as women with 
professional or semi-professional experience. For the 20 
per cent of their active cases who are more than fifty years 
old and untrained, the outlook is dark, though occasionally 
someone does want a companion of sixty or so. For the 
middle-aged women there are jobs as visiting housekeepers, 
house-mothers in schools and institutions, social secretaries, 
selling positions in gift and antique shops, and the like, in 
which often their domestic and social experience is an asset. 
But when it comes to a really well-paid position, such as 
the managing housekeeper of a large establishment with 
eight or ten servants, or a cafeteria manager, of course a 
background of something more definite than one’s own home 
is required. 

The one place that I hit upon in this series of interviews 
in which the home background really did seem to count 
The store which I visited, 
Lord and Taylor’s, declared that there was no prejudice 
against employing married women on either executive or 
selling staff, or against the marriage of women while they 
are in the service of the store. Should a responsible woman 
executive marry, she is asked to train one of her assistants 
to take over her work if she wished a leave for a time 
to have a child or if her husband’s business necessitated a 
temporary absence from the city. Probably the majority 
of the women employes of Lord and Tavlor are or have 
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been married; many of them have children, sometimes left 
with relatives, sometimes old enough to be in_ school. 
“With us, personality counts at least 50 per cent,” said 
Mrs. Isabella Brandow, the director of the Department of 
Training. ‘We need first and foremost the ability to meet 
people pleasantly, and often the social experience of the 
married woman has seemed to help her in this respect.” 
At this and other department stores in New York City 
there are two kinds of part-time work which fit in espe- 
cially well with a domestic schedule—the corps of extra 
salespeople who come on daily from 11 to 4.30, and another 
group who are there three days in the week to relieve the 
peaks of trade. Hour for hour they earn as much as or a 
little more than full-time employes. Almost all are mar- 
ried. In the opinion of Elizabeth Johnston of the Employ- 
ment Department, who supervises the initiation of the 
women over 18 years of age into non-executive jobs, most 
of the married women are working not as a matter of abso- 
lute necessity, but because they “‘could use the money” for 
the amenities of life, for new living-room curtains, or a 
summer vacation, or added education for the children. 
Almost every woman knows something of the selling 
work of a department store since she has stood repeatedly 
on the customer’s side of the counter. Perhaps tidiness in 
the home might be a useful background for keeping one’s 
stock in order. At any rate, almost all types drift into 
these selling positions and make good, with training, if they 
have the personality and interest in the work. ‘There are 
actresses who have tired of the uncertainties of their profes- 
sion; teachers who are fed up with children; trained nurses 
who want something sure and regular; young and middle- 
aged women who never before have held a paid position. 
The bitterest verdict against the returned married woman 
which I chanced to hit upon came from an administrator 
in one of the New York public schools, who was discussing 
the difficulties which arose from the limited outlook or 
inadequate training of some teachers. ‘‘You know, the 
teaching profession is one place where the married woman 
always can come back,” she said incidentally. ‘After she 
has had her children and got them all into school, the 
ex-teacher who has been at home for ten or twelve years 
often decides to supplement her husband’s salary by going 
back to work. In some places the regulations are such that 
she can do this without further training, without even 
‘brushing up’ by reading. Nothing in her domestic experi- 
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ence has served to keep alive her teacher training and at 
best it is sadly out of date. Yet back she comes, and we 
must re-train her as best we can.” 

The fundamental trouble on the employment side seems 
to be the readjusting of a worker who has been away from 
a specialized job, perhaps away from any definite work in 
a group of people, rather than a matter of marriage per se. 
The old prejudice against the married woman as an em- 
ploye, and the old prejudice of the married woman against 
an outside job, are breaking down. But a mechanism for 
bringing together again the job and the woman has still 
to be worked out. It is a problem analogous to that 
which presented itself on a large scale when hundreds of 
thousands of men came back from the War after months 
or years without definite and specific habits of work; the 
problem which comes in .a minor and transitory way every 
autumn when people come back from vacations and take 
time to “‘settle down.” 

On the married woman’s side, the chief difficulty, aside 
from her own psychological readjustment, may be the ques- 
tion of money. Except in rare though real personal in- 
stances, it seems hard for her to go back to work which is 
sufficiently well paid to replace work at home, unless she 
can afford an interval of training or re-training. She can 
supplement her husband’s income in her leisure time if she 
has relatives to help with the children and the housework 
without pay, or if the children. are so far grown that they 
need little continuous supervision and kitchenette living has 
reduced the housework almost to zero. But it seems hard 
for women to earn a self-supporting wage in New York 
City outside of full-time continuous work. 

The development of a professional attitude toward one’s 
own housework and one’s own children, such as Dr. Ethel 
P. Howes is creating through the Smith College Institute, 
would certainly help in making the readjustment of women 
who “come back” after time at home. So will research to 
discover and create part-time jobs which are economically 
justifiable, such as the present department-store and cafeteria 
positions. Now there simply are not enough part-time jobs 
to go around among the women who cannot afford to 
relinquish all their responsibilities at home and yet wish 
to, or must, eke out an income as well. ‘The great pro- 
cession of professional or semi-professional work is march- 
ing in a full-time rhythm, and most of the adjustments of 
people who fall out of step rest squarely upon themselves. 
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Our house—before 


UR furniture was half in the truck and half 

on the sidewalk. Mr. Sweeny, the reporter 
of the “Daily Herald,” begged us for some 
details of our “flitting.” We told him we 
Were going “over the mountain.” Why we 
were willing to leave a comfortable Penn- 
sylvania Dutch brick house for the doubtful comfort of a 
mountain dwelling, he could not understand. We did tell 
him that we were going to open a little one-room school 
that had been closed for two years, but fearing that he 
would confuse us with missionaries, we said no more. 

All the stories I had ever read of fairyland came back to 
me as our truck plowed through the winding mud road, 
forded creeks and finally stopped before a tiny whitewashed 
log cabin. The creek, spanned by a rough foot-log, flowed 
in front, a pine clad hill rose sharply opposite and a small 
peach orchard climbed abruptly from the back door. I am 
sure the driver of the truck was relieved to be there, but 
gladder than he were the two young “mammy cats” that 
had journeyed in hat boxes fastened over the mud guards. 

The doors and window frames of the cabin were olive 
green and the floors were clean. The house smelled of pine 
wood. Food was to be kept in a cave on the hillside. The 
chicken house was spacious, with cement floor, but un- 
tenanted and uncleaned for two years. Going for water 
was like a trip to Titania’s palace, a narrow grassy path 
between tall pines, the spring coming “out of the rock’’ and 
flowing through a bark trough. With night came the first 
flaw. The door had no lock. Our nearest neighbor lived 
a mile away. In our city ignorance we were worried but 
a large rat trap soon solved our problem. This set firmly 
in the door which would not completely close assured us 
of safety. 

Our first breakfast was exciting. My partner, Emma 
Burgess, economically burned up the scraps of paper and 
trash found in the house. I was in the act of turning the 
eggs when a terrific report shook the house. The stove lids 
rattled and the front panels of the stove flew out. A harm- 
less looking little pill box of salt must have been priming 
powder. 

That night old Lizette arrived. She was twenty-eight, 
but the proud curve of her neck bespoke a spirit of lingering 
youth. For hours that day I had labored with the chicken 
house. Fifty large boxes full of fertilizer had been cleaned 
off that floor and piled in the garden. Lizette’s new home 
had been scrubbed and whitewashed. My back was stiff, 
but I forgot it when I looked at that beautiful old mare. 


Foot Hills 


By BEULAH WELDON 


The first-prize story in the third quarterly Harmon-Survey 


Award in the field of public education 


We three were to live through many experiences together, 
some tragic, some humorous, but that moonlight night when 
she came to us, she won her way to our hearts. 

The first month in the new little home was spent in 
learning to know our neighbors. Mattie Thompson came 
daily to give me lessons in the care of Lizette. The Urners 
invited us to a peach paring and we stayed until the moon 
had set. Then we surrendered ourselves to Lizette, who 
brought us in inky darkness through seven fordings of the 
creek to our cabin. We went to the Sunday School picnic 
held on the school grounds, and my heart sank when I 
stepped inside that school house. For two years the doors 
had been opened twice, once in August of each year for 
the picnic. Apparently the windows had been opened more 
frequently, for there were evidences that it had been used 
as a lodging house by young men whose unsteady legs could 


not be trusted to carry them home. A platform stood at - 


one end of the room and on it a desk with a slanting top. 
The dust-covered books were strewn in disorder on the 
floor. 
broken hung crookedly over the teacher's desk. The ancient 
seats were screwed tight to the floor which sagged alarmingly 
beneath the big rusty wood stove. 


HE week before school was to open we had a meeting 

with the trustees, Columbus Urner and Van Buren 
Reisler, and the County Superintendent of Schools. The 
third trustee, Annanias Brown, had been offended several 
years before and refused to attend. There were no sanitary 
arrangements, the girls’ privy lying in a ditch and the boys’ 
standing uncertainly over a branch of the creek. During 
that conversation I sacrificed my reputation for modesty, 
but achieved two modern sanitary toilets, placed the re- 
quired distance from the stream, and, therefore, conspicu- 
ously along the road. They had value as an example to 
the community: only forty per cent of our neighbors 
possessed one. 

We finished our rounds of the neighborhood by the end 
of August. We visited every house, met the parents and 
enrolled the children for school. The grown-ups were 
courteous, but beneath their politeness we glimpsed their 
attitude toward “learnin’.” Most of them were sincerely 
glad that the school was to be opened, but a few made it 
clear that should going to school affect the corn planting 
or the campaign “agin” potato bugs, the corn and bugs 
would come first. 

We had been told that Aunt Liz had two children with 
her, little Maria, daughter of a niece dead at thirty with 
tuberculosis, and a boy “no kin, only the cow boy.” Aunt 
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Liz was glad to see us. Yes, her little Maria was a good 
child. She’d learn fast too. No, that was the only one. 
The boy couldn’t learn. He was “dumb,” they just kept 
him to watch the cows and he’d be no use if he went to 
school. To tell her that he must go, that the law re- 
quired it, was useless. “The men “gigged” and dynamited 
the creek and trapped out of season. What could the law 
do anyway? 

The great first day came at last with an enrollment of 
24 boys and girls, from 6 to 17 years old, and theoretically 
from the first to the seventh grade. They came barefoot 
and curious. We spent the day getting acquainted and by 
afternoon I had decided there was only one way to grade 
my pupils; in two groups, those that had been in school 
and those that had not. If one child should perchance 
stray from one group to the other, it really wouldn't 
matter much. 

Those shy boys and girls in their overalls and calicoes, 
many of whose grandfathers had fought in the Civil War, 
had never heard of America. They thought the country 
was ruled by a king and that the name of the king was Mr. 
Wilson. Some were without doubt eligible for membership 
in the Daughters and Sons of the American Revolution. I 
soon found that they were lineal descendants of the men 
who revolted against George the Third, not only in the 
fact of birth but essentially in spirit. If they had had a 
motto, it would have been, “We won’t take nothin’ off 
nobody.” 


HE school tradition was for discipline by beating. Mr. 
Muller had achieved fame as a pedagogue by making 
it necessary for the mothers to sew on each morning the 
buttons that had been spanked off the day before. I had 
been advised by a seasoned parent, the father of three 
“do less” boys and two prostitutes, to “treat ’em rough,” 
and so we formed a student government, albeit with difh- 
culty. They had never heard of voting. My oldest girl 
who was slow of speech and thought was unwilling to vote. 
I finally got her to say that she had been told never to 
“sign no paper.” The two “bad boys” of the school were 
elected president and vice president. One of the rules de- 
cided upon by the officers was that there was to be no 
spitting on the floor. When this announcement was made, 
Carrie, the one who had been afraid to vote, said loudly 
and without preface, “If I want to spit, I’m going to spit.” 
This was challenged by the new vice president who pro- 
ceeded to prove forcibly that he was able to enforce rules 
by beating up Carrie’s brother since he could not beat her. 
A teacher of a formal school would have been horrified 
at many things. Much dog trading went on among the 
boys, one of whom owned fifteen. It was no uncommon 
occurrence to have a nice friendly dog, on his way from 
one home to another, spend the day tied to the leg of his 
owner’s desk. 

We found very early that we could simultaneously learn 
and play and be of some use to the community. The 
parents of the children had no recreation. We decided 
to furnish it. Every month we gave a play or a party of 
some sort to the grown ups. First there was an Armistice 
Day celebration. The owner of the newspaper in the 
nearest village gave us a flag. The trustees of the school 
cut and planted a pole in the front yard. Everyone was 
invited. More than half of the guests refused the printed 
programs with the words “can’t read.” The children sang 


Our house—ajter 


and recited. The minister in his opening prayer thanked 
God that the teacher and the nurse had come to them. 
The flag was raised with ceremony and a tow-headed boy 
in overalls read the Declaration of Independence. His sister 
came to me the next day. That night there had been a 
disagreement at home which I was to settle, please. ‘“That 
there word, Pap he said it is ‘declamation’ and Maw she 
said it is ‘decoration,’ which is it?” 

Every experience taught us more forcibly that interest 
is the mainspring of learning. Children who were bored 
to apathy by school room routine sweated in their efforts 
to learn to read their parts in entertainments or the words 
of the songs which they sang so happily. 

During these months’Emma Burgess was sowing the 
seeds that were to grow into a genuine interest in and 
respect for health. A tooth brush drill was introduced. 
The “chores” of the “Health Crusaders’? were counted 
daily by striving “pages” and “squires,” and the stumbling 
block for most of them was the weekly bath. The “chore” 
of washing hands before meals made it necessary for towels 
to be hemmed in sewing class and washed each day after 
the noonday meal. Hot soup or cocoa was cooked on the 
new wood stove, the sugar, cocoa and vegetables brought 
by the children in turn, the milk furnished by the “commu- 
nity cow,” given to us by a kindly physician and the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Christmas, Washington’s Birthday, Easter and the com- 
ing of spring were celebrated by school and community to- 
gether. Mothers came to school to make the boys’ costumes 
for the health pageant in May, the girls making their 
own in sewing class. A sloping hillside above a grassy 
meadow was our theatre. A sapling poplar was the May 
pole and an oak stump the queen’s throne. 

Early in the afternoon of this festival day, streamers 
of bright crepe paper were fastened to the May pole and 
wrapped around it safe from the slight breeze. Consterna- 
tion reigned when just before the performance it was dis- 
covered that a cow, in protest against this use of her pasture, 
had chewed the strings of the May pole. Safety pins soon 
repaired the damage and the little health fairies slew the 
dragon germs, and pie and fried foods and other enemies 
of healthy children. 

During these months our household had rapidly grown. 
We had taken to live with us Aunt Liz’s cow boy, Terence, 
little Maria and her two older sisters, who had been in- 
fected during their infancy by their tubercular mother. We 
took them first because they needed a home, but also be- 
cause we found out, even in this short time, what hap- 
pened to children left without proper guardianship. My 
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partner made a six months’ survey for the Department of 
Agriculture, which was an attempt to evaluate the “human 
output” of the community during the preceding hundred 
years. These findings were labelled ‘‘dynamite” and left 
unpublished, but they taught us the sordid future of chil- 
dren left without parents. Another reason for taking the 
children was the deep seated belief that God sent tuber- 
culosis and that it was useless to expect to recover. The 
rapid cure of these two girls did much more than any 
amount of preaching, and besides our neighbors could no 
longer feel Old Aunt Carrie’s contempt for “two old maids 
telling us how to bring up our children.” 

I should like to linger over those early months. The 
County Board ef Education was generous. The platform 
was discarded and a new desk placed in the corner of the 
room. A new roof made the pails set about to catch the 
rain unnecessary. The children’s desks were unscrewed 
from the floor so that the room could be used for com- 
munity parties. When the new desks came the old ones 
were taken out and placed under the trees. There on 
warm days the children studied in groups in the open air. 
One day when a visitor arrived, there were only ten 
children in the room; the others were out under the trees. 
The student government put down deep roots. One morn- 
ing our little Terence awoke with a cough and a tempera- 
ture. I had to drive six miles for a doctor. My way led 
by the home of the vice 
president of the student 
government. I stopped 
and asked him to open 
school without me. Re- 
turning at ten-thirty, I 
found the flag up, open- 
ing exercises over and 
three arithmetic classes 
in peaceful progress. 

During the ~ second 
summer the physicians 
in a nearby sanitorium 
volunteered to make a 
physical examination of 
the school children. 
We had one hundred 
per cent attendance, al- 
though some of them 
had to be “fotched” by 
old Lizette. The de- 
fects disclosed were cor- 
rected. This meant 
many trips to the County 
Seat where Miss Bur- 
gess specialled four cases 
of tonsillectomy at one time. A generous dentist from 
“over the mountain” held a dental clinic in our house. 

Gradually our work developed and extended. A reading 
club and a “singing society” for grown ups met once a 
week at the schoolhouse. Miss Burgess was authorized by 
the County Superintendents to extend her health activities 
to the three nearby schools. During the second year my 
“free” school was given a setback by the appearance on my 
wall of a daily schedule which divided my day in twenty- 
six periods. Its presence had a depressing psychological 
effect although I can truthfully say I never carried it out 
consistently one single day of my teaching. 


Some of the pupils—after two years 
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For four years we lived and worked in our schoolhouse 
and on our little farm. “Manna” from interested friends 
helped to keep the family together. Now the “dumb” cow 
boy who had had to start in the first grade although ten 
years old was ready for high school after four years’ study. 
One of the girls, too, was ready. We knew that just over 
the next foot-hill was another community exactly like ours, 
and another and another. We couldn’t live in all of them 
and we couldn’t induce others to leave the city for such 
a life as ours. (In my enthusiasm I had approached a 
number of colleges and talked to the seniors. This was 
during my second year of teaching. With more experience 
there came the conviction that much more than a college 
degree was necessary, that to place in an isolated rural 
school an inexperienced college girl—inexperienced in life, 
not in teaching methods—would often be fatal to her and 
probably only a degree less so to the school.) 

The only solution seemed to lie in bringing these com- 
munities together. The village three miles away was the 
logical center and so in the beginning of our fifth year 
we tore up our roots, not painlessly, and moved our family 
to the village. For two years I worked in the two room 
school as assistant to the principal who had taught in the 
same room for forty years. 

Miss Burgess was taken over by the health department 

first as public health nurse for the upper part of the county 
“and then in charge of 
the county as a whole. 
After six years of class 
room work I began to 
feel that what I had 
learned might possibly 
be put to some wider 
use. I did not want to 
leave my chosen state so 
I sought the State Su- 
perintendent of Schools. 
He was cordial but eva- 
sive, friendly but with 
a reservation. ‘“Frank- 
ly” said he, “I see no 
place for you in our 
system unless you wish 
to train for a year or 
so as a helping teacher. 
But even then I doubt 
if you would do. You 
are interested in the 
sociological conditions 
surrounding the school- 
house. That’s all right, 
of course, but we want 
teachers whose main interest is in classroom methods.” The 
vision of my daily schedule rose before me and I departed 
sadly. 

Almost two years have passed and I return for the Christ- 
mas holidays. I find a vigorous county nursing and health 
program. 

In the village the community club ‘is flourishing. It holds 
a weekly meeting and dance and owns its own piano. The 
consolidated school is a solid fact of red brick. Its doors 
will open next week for the children of our little mountain 
schoolhouse and those of the three adjacent communities. 

I think this means more light in the foot hills. 
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In which books, plays and people are discussed 
Edited by LEON WHIPPLE 


Italy Sends Us Marionettes 


INOCCHIO is in town. That mischievous 

wood-and-boy puppet who clattered out of 

Italy to join Cinderella and Brer Rabbit 

and Alice of Wonderland has come to life 

in the tiny theater of Richmond Hill Settle- 

ment House at 28 Macdougall Street in the 
heart of Italy-in-New York. Remo Bufano, master of mari- 
onettes and himself a graduate of an earlier venture in drama 
at Richmond Hill House, has mingled puppets and real Ital- 
ian children in this charming version of the gay tale by 
Carlo Collodi. He, and Greenwich House that is back of 
the experiment, have bigger dreams than just another little 
theater wherewith to amuse the boys and give them a play 
outlet. They hope to make this playhouse, grown out of 
the front and back parlors of an old red-brick dwelling, into 
a center of the Italian spirit in drama for the United States. 
That does not mean Italian drama, for they play in English. 
It does mean an endeavor to transplant and catch the spirit 
of the antique, folk-born commedia dell’ arte for the service 
of art and the education of Americans. Richmond Hill sees 
no reason why the immigrant should check his culture at 
the door of Ellis Island. So the next bill will be three-fold: 
Moliére’s Médecin Malgré Lui, some very old folk songs 
from the hills.of Italy, and the puppet-show. ‘We seek to 
translate the spirit of the Italian stage. It will do people 
good to see something less sophisticated than the movies,” 
says Master Bufano. 

Pinocchio is certainly not sophisticated as it unfolds its 
simple, unmoral tale on a stage barren save for unsteady 
walls, a door, a stool or a table. 
It is played in high spirits by the 
youthful cast, endowed at birth 
with such splendid names as 
Achilles Andriola and Anthony 
Oratino and Gino Innocenti— 
like a Pope. It is rural slap- 
stick, with the color and audacity 
of the carnival and country 
revels, touched with the imme- 
morial spirit of play through the 
untutored acting and joyful 
noisiness. Not even the children 
are deceived when the obviously 
wooden hatchet carves Pinocchio 
from an unmistakable papier 
maché log, but they giggle and 
get their thrills. For the audi- 
ence is part of this noble pretence 
—and that is good for an audi- 


ence too long regimented into silence by the mechanical 
wonders of the movies. Commedia dell’ arte at root means 
play, play by the actors and antiphonal play by the audience, 
and if Richmond Hill makes people go to the ‘“‘play-house” 
to see “plays” our drama would be less artificial and fuller 
of glamor and poetry. 

Consider Signor Bufano’s marionettes. The pragmatical 
Pinocchio sells his school-book for four-pence, and gets in 
the booth. He watches the wooden Arlechino, Columbina, 
and Pierrot dance through one of their tragi-comic inter- 
ludes of love and fighting and dear foolishness. The wires 
and sticks, arms—even the faces of the marionette-movers 
are all plain to the audience. That’s part of the show— 
no deception here, no dull Belascan realism. The ends are 
left raw so that the audience can use its imagination to 
weave a dream. It has all the elements, love, jealousy, 
battle, blasted hopes, and cherished illusions, stripped bare 
and symbolic. Even the problem of the cosmos resides in 
this flimsy box, for what is the platform above but heaven? 
And the marionette-movers, what are they—as every good 
poet knows—but the high gods with strings that jerk us 
puppets? Pinocchio jumps into the puppet dance, and 
we too. 

This art is too simple not to be deep; and here is the 
true, the only school for dramatists. Else how explain the 
everlasting charm of the puppet-show? Here is evidence 
of its hold. The New York Tuberculosis Association had 
a health film for children, but it looked like propaganda 
and could not quite escape the goody-goody. So they got 
Remo Bufano to carve some 
new puppets and use the Dragon 
and other characters from the 
tale of Orlando Furioso (you 
see he had the elements of all 
good stories) and put on a 
marionette show called ‘The 
Hungry Dragon with its moral 
of good health. Then they filmed 


the marionettes—and the chil- 
dren loved the picture. It cost 
too much to have the real 


marionettes visit all the schools, 
yet even the filmed puppets were 
better than the real actors in the 
movie. That is a profound lesson 
in dramaturgy. 

Bufano himself is a lesson, 
and shows that Richmond Hill 


may succeed. Coming from Italy 
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when three years old, he played 
Hamlet when he was thirteen in 
the first drama club at Richmond 
Hill where Edward Goodman 
and Phillip Moeller served ap- 
prenticeships before they started 
toward Broadway and the Guild 
via the old Washington Square 
Players. He got some education 
at the Ethical Culture School 
and the Sargent School of Acting. 
He _ has played professionally 
with Mrs. Fiske, at the Province- 
town, and elsewhere. But in his 
blood were puppets. He hardly 
seems to know how he started as 
a puppeteer. “Oh, just picked it 
up. I used to go and watch the 
real Italian shows we had in 
Little Italy. Ten years ago or 
more, I began to give my own 
shows. I tried the small figures 
worked on the hand from _be- 


neath and I made the large 
wooden ones. But I did not 
make much money. I had no 


money to teach people to know 
and love marionette shows. I’d take a job for six months 
to get a little money for advertising and then go out on the 
road. It was hard work.” 

Not that this slight, blue-eyed, clear-featured young artist 
pities himself. He has learned poise from his puppets and 
he is just stating the task of a pioneer, for that is what he 
is. And he is quite at home with Dragons. Yet it would 


The pragmatical Pinocchio sells his school-book for 
fourpence to the Ragman. 


be a happy thing if Richmond 
Hill could find an “angel.” 
It costs money to transplant 
exotics. Few Italian-American 
children are tempted to the 
Playhouse and the Italian grown- 
ups still want melodrama in the 
native tongue, as is proven by the 
posters of the Teatro Italiano 
up and down Bleecker and Car- 
mine Streets. So the audience is 
made up mostly of intellectuals 
and up-town children. It’s a queer 
with the little Italians 
rushing to see a “western” at 
the movies, and the little Ameri- 
cans, movie-wise and weary, 
brought down to get something 
new and charming from an older 
age. That’s fair enough. The 
American needs this gentle 
commedia dell’ arte, yet how can 
it live and be filled with the 
Italian spirit unless the Italians 
give their gifts? And the Italians 
are missing something of their 
heritage unless they can be 
sometimes tempted back from the movies. If this theater 
begins to cater to Americans only, it will learn American 
tricks. It will trim to our tastes, cock an eye toward 
the box-office, and grow arty and_ self-conscious. That 
would ruin this brave adventure of the spirit. May 
the Master of the Marionettes keep pure their wooden 
hearts! 


circle, 


Books Table d’Hote 


HE book business has growing pains. Some publishers 
lee many book-sellers mistake these for rigor mortis. 
Naturally, for having had to work so hard for so long to 
sell books, they have contracted the idea that the American 
public is book saturated and that if any newcomer sells a 
book, he must steal the sale from some one else. The public 
really is only book-damp at the edges and for some time 
whatever increases the sale of books will prove good for 
everybody. The United States publishes some 8,000 new 
titles a year and sells about one hundred million books omit- 
ting text books. European nations of half our population 
produce over 10,000 titles and sell as high as two hundred 
million books. True, we read a prodigious tonnage of news- 
papers and magazines, but that is the more reason for trying 
to encourage solider reading. We are strong for anything to 
make more people read better books provided, of course, 
the new device does not sacrifice any real good in our 
present hard-won and useful system of publishing. 

The nub of the new idea is to sell books by mail to a 
clientele gathered in advance by the guarantee that they 
will get the outstanding books promptly and conveniently, 
or the best books as selected by an editorial committee of 


reputation, or the significant books in certain fields. The 
revolution is in sales methods, not publishing, though 


some small publishing is. done, and it is certain that we 


shall have the large mail-order publisher in the not distant 
future. 

Book publishing now is too much a gamble. Based on 
editions of 2,000—one critic says 500—the publisher dare 
not figure on more, for he has no certain audience, he 
cannot count on the same audience twice, nor will his book- 
sellers undertake to market any fixed number. They are 
all dealing in intangibles. Therefore, his costs are high on 
small editions and his prices, of necessity, are fixed by the 
need of breaking even. True, he knows the lightning 
strikes certain books (though he cannot tell why), but he 


cannot pass on to the public his savings on mass production 


of the big sellers. His price is fixed by costs before he 
knows he has a best seller. He cannot stimulate sales by 
cut-rates. Finally, some of the best seller profits have to 
carry the non-selling list. For even with editions of 2,000 
he may find himself left with half the copies to be disposed 
of as “remainders.” 

But instead of seeking out a guaranteed-in-advance 
audience large enough to justify big editions at low costs 
and prices, or to take all his small edition on a book of 
limited appeal, he has worked in reverse. He has had to 
refuse to print good books because he saw no way of 
breaking even; he has spent brains and money trying to 
spot best sellers; he has run up costs by advertising after 
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publication to gather an audience; and he has condescended 
to publish books under a subsidy from the author or an 
institution willing to guarantee the dead weight costs. 

The publisher has depended on the book-seller for 
marketing, except for some direct-mail business on sub- 
scription sets. It is the book stores now that are most 
angrily opposing any new sales methods. Yet the book store 
equipment of the nation is wofully inadequate to provide 
books everywhere. One of the invaders told me that though 
there were perhaps 2,500 book outlets in the nation, counting 
variety stores and drug-store chains, department stores, et al, 
there were only fifty first-class book stores. A publisher 
said there were only twenty-eight on his list that he would 
grade as A stores. Brentano’s of New York is said to do 
five per cent of the retail selling in the United States: 
“Multiply our sales by twenty and you have the total sale 
of any book.” Naturally Brentano’s is not interested in 
mail sales by the publisher. Finally, vast areas of the South 
and West have no book stores at all. Yet these sections 
contain thousands of potential readers if you can get the 
books to them. They will even take your judgment on a 
book. We doubt if even the twenty-eight Grade A stores 
have staffs that are able to guide their patrons in the choice 
of good reading matter. The book store is not far-flung 
enough or good enough to be given a monopoly. 

The invaders have simply pushed into the breach in the 
publishers’ marketing system. They get readers first, then 
books. The old-line houses brought out books first, then 
sought readers. The crux of the matter for the well-wisher 
of reading is what books will the newcomers send the 
readers they have enrolled. Hogv will they select? We 
must also ask how the new system may lower the prices 
for books and supplement the book- 


Yet he seems to have helped, not hurt, the publishers. 
Many learn to read at five cents the lesson and keep it up 
on two-dollar books. 

I think he had something to do with the present astound- 
ing sales of serious books. The more he sold, the more 
everybody sold. Certain sections of Will Durant’s Story of 
Philosophy appeared as Little Blue Books, but this did not 
keep that miracle book from selling 127,000 copies at five 
dollars, with plans laid for 200,000 by Christmas. Books 
breed books and readers. The publisher has not grasped 
this yet; nor has he sensed the implications of our new 
wealth and leisure for book consumption. He’s simply 
afraid in a new day as he was when he fought the seventy- 
five cent reprint (like Burt’s or Grosset and Dunlap’s) 
until Dodd-Mead took a chance and no cataclysm followed. 
He did not think much of the lending library such as 
Womrath’s, yet Womrath’s has ruined nobody, and is now 
ironically enough lined up itself against the new barbarians. 
Haldeman-Julius did not try the audience-in-advance plan, 
but he inherited a radical reading group from the Appeal. 
Moreover, his low price, his convenient pocket size, his list 
of titles, and his mail-order advertising gave him a kind of 
roughly stable nucleus of repeaters. He proved two things 
that will guide much publishing in the future: (1) the bed- 
rock costs of the huge edition; (2) people will buy books 
from a mail-order check-list. That list will in somebody’s 
hands grow into a descriptive catalog, like in nature if not 
in monstrousness to that justly famous compendium of 
civilization edited by Messrs. Sears and Roebuck. 

The Book of the Month Club took the next step. It 
signed up an annual audience of members on the simple 
promise to send each member monthly the “outstanding” 

book, postpaid to the front door, at 


sellers. We must consider the rather 


the publisher’s regular price. It 


remote danger of a new regimenta- 


publishes no books and cuts no prices. 


tion of the public mind by books 


It is a service based on the idea of 


table d’hote. We must fight against 
any crippling of the publishers and 
the book-sellers. Let us look at the 
facts. 

Haldeman-Julius fired the opening 
gun the day he took over the capa- 
cious presses of the old Appeal to 
Reason at Girard, Kansas. He‘ be- 
gan flooding the country with Little 
Blue Books at a nickel, twenty for a 
dollar, and his list has run to nearly 
a thousand titles. He reprinted tons 
of classics on which he spared him- 
self any author’s royalty. He had 
books written for him, supplementing 
his serious list with mystery and 
romance and things that appeal to 
the populace—dream-books, we may 
call them, sex books, and man-in-the- 
street science. He ran editions into 
scores of thousands and his total sale 
must be well up toward thirty 
million. He proved spectacularly the 
basic law of the printing press—its 
bane and boon—that the larger the 
edition the lower the per copy cost. 
Incidentally, he made a lot of money, 
and that has not passed unobserved. 


Wright's Circulating Library, Exeter Court, 
Strand. From “English Women in Life & 
Letters,’ Oxford University Press. 


the editorial committee. How does 
the Club know the “outstanding” 
book? The publishers submit all 
their likely new books and these are 
sifted, not by the managers, but by 
Henry S. Canby, chairman. He 
passes on a final twenty or twenty- 
five to his colleagues, Dorothy Can- 
field, Heywood Broun, Christopher 
Morley, and William Allen White. 
The five, by independent votes, name 
“the book of the month.” If the 
subscriber does not like it, he may 
exchange for one of a number of 
others simultaneously recommended 
by the Committee. The first book, 
Lolly Willowes, by Sylvia Warner, 
was mailed in April, 1926. One year 
later the Club has 40,000 members. 
Where did they come from? From 
Main Street, Park Avenue, and 
Deadwood, South Dakota. The pub- 
lishers did not have most of them, 
and so, at first luke-warm, they now 
benisons when the lightning 
their books, for it means 
apparently about 40,000 additional 
sales, not (Continued on page 48) 
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AN we recapture the strain, the heart-search- 
ings and challenge of ten years back? Can 
we unravel again the knotted cords of those 
days of decision—and of the months succeed- 
ing? Can we reconstruct how we felt? If 
we will pause long enough to try to bring 

our feelings then alongside some of the issues confronting 
us now, and get others to do so, we shall be making the 
most of this anniversary time. 

This is the counsel of the man who has traversed wider 
ground than any of his contemporaries in his study of the 
war, and more than once has put what it has meant to him 
to work. That man is James T. Shotwell. As scholar, with 
collaborators in each of the warring countries, he is slowly 
chiseling the stones that are going into the monumental 
history of the conflict for the Carnegie Peace Foundation. 
As citizen, with General Tasker H. Bliss, Professor 
Chamberlain and others, he struck off in first draft the 
most imaginative and constructive piece of statesmanship 
of the post-war years—the ill-fated but prescient Geneva 
pact which for a few months held aloft the promise of a 
new order to take the place of the old war system. 

When we discuss Allied debts, Professor Shotwell would 
have us recall our trepidations when we were so eagerly 
pouring money into empty war chests. We did not sign the 
treaty of Versailles but we were party to the terms of the 
Armistice on a day of leaping hearts. Have we hewn true 
to those terms with the New Germany? And last summer 
he vaulted from his historian’s desk to the poet’s corner 
to challenge our faith-keeping with our own men who had 
carried burning phrases to the trenches and were buried 
with them. 


N truth, the words of the old litany will serve us on 

this anniversary. We can take stock not only of the 
things we have left undone but of the things that we have 
done that we ought not to have done—for the sake of the 
things we might do in the ten years ahead. 

To some, the war-time stands free as the stage of a 
supreme cause; to some it was a time of disillusionment 
and the shattered clay of idols. To some it was the great 
adventure—a rift in the drab of modern living; to some 
a wound to the human spirit, self-inflicted, unhealed. How- 
ever this may have been with us, we can now re-evaluate 
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our experiences in the light of subsequent developments 
and re-examine their settings. 

In place of a blur of film, huge, swift, inchoate, we can 
piece together a panorama from the stills of many observers. 
This is not an easy task. What is the upshot of the military 
histories, diplomatic histories, autobiographies, intimate let-' 
ters, un-gagged correspondents, secret archives ripped wide 
by revolution? Charles and Mary Beard have fitted these 
fragments into a whole. That they write in the past tense 
is in itself a jolt to the lethargies of our minds. Is this the 
way the detached historian of twenty-five years from now 
will distill the things we felt and said and did? ‘Theirs 
is a picture with which. readers and editors may or may 
not agree but it may help provoke each one of us to overhaul 
our own imagery and reconstruct on our own lines the 
fundamental testimony we bear as witnesses to our times. 

Two outstanding witnesses are among us this spring. 
One is Alexander Kerensky, the Social Democrat who ten 
years ago headed the new provisional government of Russia. 
The overthrow of the Czar a few weeks before our entry 
into the war had fired the New World with the spread of 
republicanism in the old. We should like to have seen the 
Beards explore more fully the failure of the greatest 
republic to strike hands with the newest at that juncture in 
giving reality to the “war for democracy.” 

The other visitor is Ramsay MacDonald, post-war 
premier of England but in those days a labor leader who 
damned as pro-German as was Vandervelde of 
Belgium and Longuet of France and the others who took 
up the call of the Russian revolutionists for a fresh state- 
ment of war aims which would scrap the secret treaties 
and strip the Allied cause of its counter-imperialism. Ten 
years ago this month several hundred of the social workers, 
in attendance at the National Conference at Pittsburgh, 
signed a petition to the President to answer the Russian 
call. We were denounced as meddlers, if not traitorous, by 
those whose sole thought was to get on with the war. Not 
for nine months was that call heeded and then with what 
reservations Versailles revealed. 

The new provisional government of Russia was in a 
sense engaged on three fronts—with the German armies 
in the field, with Lenin undermining them with his watch- 
cry of peace and bread, and with the allied chancellories 
which clung to their old bargaining as to the spoils of war. 
They failed to uphold Kerensky’s hands at home by a joint 
statement consonant with the democratic spirit of the revolu- 
tion and of a sort to convince the Russian people that they 
were no longer fighting the Czar’s battles. Came the 
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Bolshevik revolution, the overthrow of Kerensky, the 
cave-in of the western front, Brest Litovsk. What answer- 
ing the call of the Russian republicans before it was too 
late would have meant in shortening the war, in prevent- 
ing the mutilation of the peace, no man can tell; but there 
are witnesses to testify to what they believe might have been. 
Kerensky for one; MacDonald for another. 


UCH reconstructions have value in that they bring 

home not only General Traub’s point that under 
modern conditions whole nations must wage if they war, 
but Mr. Gibbs’ point that responsibility is individual; 
democracies must do their own thinking no less than their 
own fighting. They cannot afford to leave foreign policy 
to their governments in peace time; they won’t have a 
chance at it once war breaks. 

And however the seasoned American regular and the 
young British veteran diverge on their programs, they are 
at one in their opposition to drifting. Here it is that the 
voices of non-professional soldiers, of the Allied nations, 
men who knew the war in terms not of six months or a 
year but of three and of four years, cry out with deadly 
wrath at the thing that wrecked their generation. They 
are the hope of the world—if they can but count for peace 
as they counted in war, before they in turn drop out and 
a new generation learns it all over again. For however 
one may defend a structure of preparedness as a means of 
national defense in a world left at loose ends, the reliance 
of the great powers on that formula is but a reincarnation 
of the old tinder-box. And Europe, with all its ancient 
animosities, its fresh wounds, its close quarters and its 
competitions, knows this and has gone further in the direc- 
tion of tying up those loose ends and giving substance to 
that hope than have we in our isolated strength. 


ORE, we can no longer successfully reconstruct the 

picture of America we held to before the War, that 
of a young free people, guarding its liberties against the 
encroachments of huge and threatening empires. Not only, 
as Professor Chamberlain points out, have we let our old 
leadership for peace slip through our fingers, but as Pro- 
fessor Moon shows, with our tremendous resources and our 
economic expansion, the situation is reversed. Guard our 
love for liberty we must—but guard it increasingly against 
ourselves for the sake of all mankind. The grave charge 
upon American citizenship in the next decade is to so handle 
ourselves, so curb the selfish and undisciplined forces within 
us, that we prove to the world that a strong commonwealth 
need not be a threat to its neighbors. 

The present winter has laid that charge heavily upon us. 
As this issue goes to press the members of Willard Straight 
Post of the American Legion are asking the President to 
take the public into his confidence as to the Latin-Ameri- 
can policy of the administration; and such men as Senator 
Norris, Norman Hapgood and John F. Moors are organiz- 


ing a national committee not only to stand against the 
further glacier-like drift of our imperialism to the South, 
but also against any such disruptive move as to lift the 
embargo on arms to Mexico and throw that country back 
into gruelling civil and religious war. 

This last is our first close-up in terms of civil war of the 
issue in terms of international strife which Professor Cham- 
berlain raises. Are we to be the arsenal, the treasure chest, 
the munition box of every nation that runs amuck and 
breaks such treaties as Locarno? Or are we to throw our 
weight for peace in the new “balance of justice?” 

But, at the threshold of this new decade, why should 
we limit ourselves to policies of restraint? There is op- 
portunity for positive action. There is opportunity for new 
initiative on our part in China, as the concession-laden 
powers hold back. Why wait until the Chinese teach 
themselves anew the lesson that only by force can a back- 
ward people secure justice? And there is opportunity for 
constructive friendship up and down the New Hemisphere. 
So far as our relations to Europe are concerned, we may 
have to wait for a new administration before the World 
Court is again considered on its merits; we may have to wait 
two administrations before we can consider the League of 
Nations free from partisan feeling. ‘But Locarno set a 
standard of treaty-making which excels anything we are 
party to. Nation to nation, on the new level, shall we hold 
back, or shall we strike hands as opportunity offers? Shall 
we go out and seek the opportunity? “That is the issue 
before us on this tenth anniversary of America’s entry into 


the World War. 


N advice of the attorney-general that it was unconsti- 

tutional, President Coolidge vetoed the McNary- 
Haugen farm relief bill in the teeth of a gale of discussion 
in which the main currents were that now the Constitution 
has triumphed over class demands, now the President has 
lost the West, now the farmer is irretrievably ruined. 
Meantime the agricultural situation tends to improve 
slightly. If the upward trend continues, as seems likely, 
no serious political consequence will result from the veto 
and there will be no agrarian revolution. The farmers 
are angry, but only in spots. Eastern farmers, whose prod- 
ucts do not for the most part flow into the world market, 
are not concerned over the plight of western and southern 
farmers. In short, there is no agricultural unity, and until 
some sort of occupational unity comes into existence there 
can be no powerful agrarian leadership. ‘The fortunes of 
farmers will continue to rise and fall in response to indus- 
trial movements and not because of any intrinsic merits of 
agriculture itself as a productive enterprise. All of whicb 
means that we have become an urbanized and industrialized 
nation. Those who live on the land and produce essential 
goods have come to be the neglected sector of our popula- 
tion. Those who are most dependent upon the farmers’ 
energies, city-dwellers, are most contemptuous of their wel- 
fare. If we do not learn how to apply an element of states- 
manship to this economic conflict, the final development will. 
be a top-heavy industrial and financial structure which in 
its appropriate time will come to grief. 


LIFE & LETTERS 
(Continued from page 45) 


to mention prestige and a publicity slogan. The book stores 
profit, too, as was proved by The Time of Man, certainly the 
best American novel of 1926. The publishers ordered the usual 
2,000. The omen fell: the Club took about 36,000 in a lump. 
Then, lo and behold, the ordinary sales channels disposed of 
18,000 more! The publisher sold 54,000 and the book stores 
16,000 more than either had figured on. The author got her 
reward and about three-score thousand of the public were in- 
troduced to a noteworthy novel. To me, that seems all to 
the good. 

The question will not down: What books do they pick, 
month by month? The list includes Teeftallow by Stribling, 
O Genteel Lady by Esther Forbes, The Saga of Billy the Kid 
by Walter Burns, The Silver Spoon by John Galsworthy, 
Show Boat by Edna Ferber, The Time of Man by Elisabeth 
Maddox Roberts, The Heart of Emerson’s Journals. The 
book of the month has been mostly a novel, you ‘see, and two 
of them, Galsworthy’s and Edna Ferber’s, were successes 
without the Club’s help. The subscribers have read better 
novels than they might otherwise have done (and that helps 
some), but the Club has not: encouraged much serious reading, 
even of serious novels. It explains its failure to offer much 
non-fiction by the guarantee made readers that no book will 
cost more than three dollars. Our Times, Story of Philosophy, 
Microbe Hunters cost five dollars and were barred. Yet I 
think that by long search the Committee ought to be able to 
find a couple of non-fiction books at less than three dollars 
to put iron in the soul of their charming list. The riddle is 
this: Can the Club retain anything like 40,000 members on 
any diet but a certain grade of entertaining book, usually a 
novel? It would be an experiment worth trying, for the en- 
couragement of better reading is what we seek of these new 
sales devices. What does the Committee mean by an “out- 
standing’ book and by what criteria does it discover one? 
The personnel (surely the touchstone of such a plan) is sincere 
and certainly bridle-wise in modern literature, but is it not a 
bit top-heavy in experts in the popular and entertaining? 

T).e Club brings books to the front door, gives through its 
editors better book guidance than most of the 40,000 would 
get elsewhere, and teaches the reading habit. If it is not the 
perfect instrument for spreading sweetness and light, it has 
its own just uses. It will endure if it can keep up its member- 
ship. The Club presumably makes its profits from publishers’ 
discounts. The book store gets from 20 to 40 per cent off the 
list price, and orders of 40,000 may mean a larger discount. 
On a two-dollar book 40 per cent means eighty cents, and 
allowing 30 cents for postage and handling, brings the Club 
revenue around $20,000 a month. That will surely pay the 
Committee and leave a nice bit for the proprietors. If the 
surplus gets too big, the Club can share its discounts with the 
reader, though the publishers would object because that would 
be price-cutting. 


HAT in a sense is what the Club’s rival, the just launched 
Literary Guild of America, is trying to do—give its readers 
the saving on large editions. You pay $18 a year in advance 
(or a dollar extra for deferred payments) and get a new 
book each month, published in the Guild edition. Carl Van 
Doren, editor-in-chief, and his associates, Zona Gale, Joseph 
Wood Krutch, Elinor Wylie, Glenn Frank, and Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, select the book from manuscripts to be 
submitted by the publishers. It is sent to subscribers the very 
day the regular trade edition appears in the book stores. The 
Guild edition will be at least as excellent as the trade format. 
It will offer books for which you will have to pay from $2 to 
$10 in the stores, totalling in cost for twelve books an average 
of $36. In other words, it will cut the average $3 price to 
$1.50. The Guild aims to print about half fiction titles. The 
first offering on March 1 was a biography of Anthony Com- 
stock, Roundsman of the Lord, by Heywood Broun and 
Margaret Leech. The Guild order was said to be for 5,000 
copies. 
But the publishers are not anxious to play the Guild’s game 
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for they do not know whether it will hurt or help their busi- 
ness. Some swear never to give them a book; others watch- 
fully wait; still others are willing but have to pacify the book 
stores; some already accept the plan. Boni and Liveright had 
accepted Anthony Comstock, but refused to let the authors 
grant any rights to the Guild. It has now been published by 
A. and C. Boni, a distinct firm. The publishers declare the 
new plan is clearly price-cutting: people will be persuaded 
half-price is all they should pay for a book and ask the 
publishers awkward questions. The big book stores have 
already built a fire under them for they, as other retailers in 
the past, see their hard-won business ruined by mail-order 
competition. ‘ 

Can the Guild get good manuscripts to publish? One answer 
is that it will—direct from authors and from abroad—and so 
straight into publishing. This is done by the cooperative 
publishing groups in Europe, where the idea is firmly estab- 
lished. ‘he German guilds print from four to twelve books 
for annual subscribers, offer a regular list of thirty to fifty 
titles, and finally add reprints of classics. Samuel Craig, who 
established the American Guild after several years of effort, 
says he did not, however, get the idea from abroad, but from 
the New York Theater Guild which offers a season sub- 
scription in advance for six plays to be selected and produced 
by its managers. If the publishers of the United States refuse 
scripts to the Guild it will have a hard time. 


ips second grave problem is to get enough subscribers to pay 
$18 in advance to make the low-price plan work. The Guild 
needs 50,000 members for a working basis and 100,000 to 
show real profit. Its success will depend on assured large 
editions with all the attendant economies of large buying of 
paper and so forth, and upon reduced sales costs due to selling 
one subscription a year instead of twelve separate books. The 
Guild secured 2,500 members its first four weeks, but expects 
intensive promotion soon to bring in 300 a day. It must reach 
some minimum list or it cannot meet the price figure it has 
set. 
rate will be raised, if found too low. 

The Guild seems a good idea plus “if.” If the editorial 
board is sound and takes seriously its task of selecting books 
for the democracy. If it offers good books by good authors. 
If it does not steal the cream of the publishers’ lists without 
undertaking any of the expensive cultivation of authors, the 
reading of manuscripts, and the general overhead and risks 
publishers pay for. If it does not undermine our slowly rising 
system of book stores—needed and healthful centers of books 
and culture that cannot be replaced by the parcel post. If, 
finally, it does not degenerate into a mere commercial enter- 
prise to provide ephemeral entertainment for the masses at 
cut-rates for quantity. One expert said: “If it is serious, it 
cannot get enough subscribers to live. If it isn’t serious, what’s 
the use?” The editors may be in for a severe test. 

The idea of entertaining books by the year is surely in the 
air. Now comes the First Edition Society offering a preferred 
membership which entitles you to twelve novels apparently to 
be picked by a jury made up of Rex Beach, Professor Burton 
(which one remains vague), Irvin Cobb, “Bob” Davis, Sophie 
Kerr, and Burton Rascoe. Soon we can have an “all-American” 
team of book-tasters from these rival institutions. This Society 
works on the plan of the Book of the Month Club, but its 
slogan is, “Tell me a good novel to read.” Why stop here? 
I think inevitably some corporation with enough money will 
come to provide a dozen “best sellers” a year to a million 
subscribers at conceivably $10 a head. It would need a dif- 
ferent kind of editor to pick “best sellers’—one Pollyanna, 
one sex lure, one good “western,” one detective tale, one 
historical romance, one exposé of high society, one dish of 
domestic apple sauce, et cetera. Authors could be got at flat 
rates or on royalty (10 per cent would be round $100,000 per 
book) for the best-seller man is already deeply disposed to 
take the cash and let the glory go. The commercial exploita- 
tion of print is already upon us—the printing press can make 
good things cheap, and cheap things even cheaper. If some 
way is found to stick 50 pages of ads. in a book, preferably 
facing reading-matter (and why not?) the thing is as good 
as done. 
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We already have publishing ventures organized by young 
and go-getting chaps who bet they can pick best sellers. or 
create them by advertising. The next step is to seduce popular 
authors away from their publishers by the offer of handsome 
advance royalties. This sniping by guerilla publishers among 
authors who have hit with a book has already put one careful 
and conscientious literary firm out of business. The list left 
them was entirely of good but not successful books which 
could not support the firm. If any of the present experiments 
promise to end in the ruin of good houses by these tactics it 
should be damned and fought right now. 

The counter-blast to such dismal commercialism is in the 
idealism of ventures such as the New Republic books and the 
Vanguard Press. One grew out of the New Republic 
weekly which provided the ready-made audience that seems 
necessary for the successful publishing of non-popular books. 
It offered no annual subscriptions for books, but it did have 
an editorial staff that people trusted—the editors of the New 
Republic. It created a list of 10,000 people who like its kind 
of book. Sixteen volumes have been printed at one dollar 
each, bound in heavy paper and protected by glassine wrappers. 
Daniel Mebane, presiding genius here, says few people want 
better bindings, though one may be provided. He.declares that 
lots of people buy books as gifts and not only do not object 
to a five-dollar price but actually want to pay that (and have 
it printed on the jacket) to make the book seem a real tribute, 
like flowers or candy. He divides books into gift books, text- 
books, shelf decorations, and books to be read. The New 
Republic press prints books to be read—books that might other- 
wise not get printed. It has sold 17,000 copies of Youth in 
Conflict by Miriam Van Waters with the prospect of a total 
sale of 25,000. E. C. Lindeman’s Social Discovery has sold 
4,000 copies. Only one or two of the series have not shown 
a profit. These books have not been subsidized save as certain 
salaries, rental, overhead and advertising in the New Republic 
have not been charged against the book-publishing business. 
The gross net profit totals $12,000, and this means that the 
venture would have proved a going concern even if charged with 
all its expenses. 


HE serious and thoughtful book can appirently pay its way 

if you can discover and hold the right audience. The New 
Republic list is principally in the ‘fields of labor, education, 
and industry with its best seller in child welfare by an author 
unknown to the general public before this book appeared. The 
book stores are quite ready to sell New Republic books, though 
about 60 per cent of the sales have been made by mail. This 
has led to the opening of a New Republic book store, the 
Penguin Shop, in New York, to meet the demand from readers 
for service in getting books by mail or in person. Something 
like the selected books service is found in a monthly club offer 
of three books at a reduced price. All in all, New Republic 
publishing has proved an extremely useful venture. 

The Vanguard Press is in a sense a labor-liberal publishing 
concern. It received a share of the money of the Garland 
Fund for Public Service, and is operated on a non-profit basis. 
It sells cloth-bound books on good paper at fifty cents each—or 
five for $2 if you join the Society. Some of its books are 
subsidized and on others it pays no royalty since they are re- 
prints of the classics in social science and radical politics. It 
also publishes radical fiction, and educational outlines. Its list 
of over 50 titles runs all the way from Lecky’s European 
' Morals to a symposium of new tactics in Social Conflict 
presented by the League for Industrial Democracy. It is 
frankly propagandist, but it shows that you can issue good 
books at low prices. 

The Workers’ Education Bureau has done valiant service in 
providing cheap books on many aspects of labor. Five years ago 
it began its Workers’ Bookshelf in cooperation with the George 
H. Doran Company, and sold full-sized books in paper bindings 
at seventy-five cents. Now the Workers’ Education Bureau 
Press, incorporated in 1926, is independent of any other pub- 
lisher. Here again we find a publishing venture succeeding 
because it covers a specific field in expert fashion, and dis- 
covers among the workers an audience willing to buy its books, 
pamphlets and research publications. The first volume in its 
“research series,” Electricity in the Home, is an example of 


cooperative research. This extensive bibliography was prepared 
by the Seminar of Social and Industrial Research at Bryn 
Mawr College under the direction of Susan M. Kingsbury. 
The point is, of course, that if institutions provide the texts, 
publishing houses are relieved of the costs of authorship, and 
both render real public service. 

The final picture is one of experimenting. It is clear we 
may expect new ways of publishing both good and mediocre 
books. New audiences are going to be found or created. Mass 
production is going to have its day, here as everywhere. There 
are clear dangers to authors, to established publishers, and to 
good taste. But there is no reason to fear we are likely soon 
to have too many good books—or good readers. 


THE NEW BALANCE OF JUSTICE 
(Continued from page 18) 


problem and one which would prevent any justified complaint 
on the part of the belligerent power, would be for the United 
States to enter into a convention with members of the League 
or states signatory to the Pact of Locarno, in which each 
would agree to allow the United States to apply this modified 
form of economic sanction in the event of its beginning war 
with another member or signatory state in breach of its under- 
taking to adopt peaceful means of settlement. The covenant 
could be phrased so that the United States would be under 
no duty to act, it could make up its mind when the breach 
occurred and war had been declared, but the state against 
which an embargo might be declared or other measures taken 
would have no ground for protest. The signature of the 
United States to such a covenant, limited as its scope might 
be, would at least align this country on the side of organized 
peace and prove that it was ready to act as well as to recom- 
mend. 

Leadership in the long campaign for peace has passed from 
the United States. No instant need has urged us to lead in 
putting into practice the principles which have been advocated 
behind the security of the two oceans. It is because they feel 
an urgency which we do not that the ideas which American 
statesmen, publicists and lawyers have been elaborating for 
more than a century have been given form by others in the 
League of Nations and as signatories to the Pact of Locarno. 

But it is not enough to have expressed fine enthusiasms and 
to have shown the way to others. The United States must go 
further if it is to carry out the work so well expressed recently 
by Elihu Root, “That our country should do its share for 
peace and happiness and noble life in all the world.” 


THE FUTURE IS MOVING EAST 
(Continued from page 29) 


certain conditions which make it easier in the Soviet Republic 
than where the nationalists are more crystalized. 

Both educationally and politically the Soviet Republic not only 
permits but promotes the cultural freedom of the nearly forty 
groups that have linguistic variations and traditions. I attended 
a committee meeting in the Department of Education where 
text-books were prepared in many languages. I have even a 
primer in Korean. There is no jealousy for the Russian lan- 
guage. There are state universities in five different languages. 
In the Kremlin there is a council with representatives of twenty- 
two nationalities which deals with political questions. There is 
not the slightest fear on the part of the central government of 
cultural differences, which is one of the reasons that the repub- 
lic h s so much harmony as it has. The policy which needs 
more elaboration than I can give here is, in my opinion, the 
wisest one any state has ever adopted, and whether this at- 
tempt succeeds or fails it is the only way human integration 
can ever be secured. 

Ten years after the War the principals in it still think that 
they are the centers of civilization. I think that the Future 
is moving East. 
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Tours of Interest to 
Survey Readers 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
Eight Countries 


Lectures at Toynbee Hall. 
Visits to Experimental Schools. 
Locarno Conference on Progressive Edu- 


cation. 
Conferences with Members of Secretariat 


of the League of Nations. 
INTERNATIONAL STUDY TOURS 


Homelands of New Americans. 
Youth Movement. 

Capitals of Europe. 

Holy Land. 

Other Study Groups Planned. 


PLEASURE TOURS 


With many social events. 


Detailed itineraries will be furnished. 
Groups limited—-Membership restricted. 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 


New York City Circle 2511 51 West 49th St. 


MARRIAGE and CAREERS 


A study of one hundred women who are wives, mothers, 
home-makers and professional workers 


by 
VIRGINIA McMAKIN COLLIER 


Published by 
THE BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


Sold by 


THE CHANNEL BOOKSHOP 
Price $1.00 


16a 9 Park Avenue 


The Individual Criminal 


His Genius and Life 


PROBATION swo DELINQUENCY 


By EDWIN J. COOLEY 


Professor of Criminology, Fordham University 


477 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


At all book stores 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SuRVEY. 
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IF WAR CAME TOMORROW 


(Continued from page 16) 


none of whom is connected with the military establishment. 
These local draft boards secure the registration of and provide 
the men and decide all cases of exemption, subject to review 


_ by the District Boards established by the President in each 


Federal Judicial District. No bounty-jumpers—no substitutes 


| —no slackers tolerated! 


And now that these fine youngsters are coming to us we pro- 
tect not only their health but look after their moral and spiritual 
welfare. The Red Cross, the Y, the Jewish Welfare, the 


_ Knights of Columbus, the Salvation Army—all our old friends 


are with us once again. Our women, even our children, are 


| mobilizing to help win the Victory. The Nation is in Arms! 


How smoothly the whole machinery runs from the Presi- 
dent down! Brains, organization, will, training, experience, 
—remembering and profiting by the past, a clear conception 
of our needs, and a determined warning to meet the great 
emergency! ‘That’s all. 

But is it not strange that to win the war we do not follow 


| “the intelligently-voiced opinion” of experts the world over who 
| have studied “the revolution in military science since 1918?” 
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Gas, germs, air-planes dropping all kinds of death; technicians, 
chemists, engineers, laboratorians, writers, philosophers, biolo- 
gists; radio, x-ray, death-ray, infra-red, supra-violet, cathode, 
—experts of all kinds, methods of all kinds—except the well- 
trained soldier and sailor—are scheduled to win this war! 
Listen! In war every poison has its antidote—every thrust 
can be parried—except one: The man behind the rifle and bay- 
onet, with character, guts and the will to win! Everything else 
that we mobilize is to help that man go forward: The farm 
and factory that supply him; the Navy that transports him 


safely to shore; the big guns that roar; the air plane that spots;, 


the staffs that plan and guide and place. That’s our principle 
and we are fighting it out on that line—until human nature 
changes. : 

Marstonia look out for that man when he is in full career! 
Especially if things have been going against him. 

‘“The courage of our soldiers goes far beyond belief. Were it 
not so war would be unbearable. How strongly God keeps the 
balance even. In fullest splendor the soul shines out amidst the 
dark shadows of adversity; as a fire goes out when the sunlight 
strikes it, so the burning essential quality in men is stifled by pros- 
perity and success.” 

Finally, at the head of our cots we frame the Ten Com- 
mandments for a soldier, by a soldier, Ferdinand Foch: 

“1. Keep your eyes and ears ready and your mouth on the 
safety notch, for it is your soldierly duty to see and hear clearly, 
but as a rule you should be heard mainly in the sentry challenges 
or the charging cheer. 

“2. Obey orders first, and if still alive, kick afterward if you 
have been wronged. 

“3. Keep your arms and equipment clean and in good order; 
treat your animals fairly and kindly and your motor or other 
machine as though it belonged to vou and was the only one in the 
world. Do not waste your ammunition, your gas, your food, your 
time, nor your opportunity. 

“4. Never try to fire an empty gun, nor at an empty trench, but 
when you shoot, shoot to kill, and forget not that at close quarters 
a bayonet beats a bullet. 

“5. Tell the truth squarely, face the music, and take your pun- 
ishment like a man; for a good soldier won't lie, he doesn’t sulk, 
and is no squealer. : 

“6. Be merciful to the women of your foe and shame them not, 
for you are a man; pity and shield the children in your captured 
territory, for you were once a helpless child. 

“7. Bear in mind that the enemy is your enemy and the enemy 
of humanity until he is killed or captured; then he is your dear 
brother or fellow soldier beaten or shamed, whom you should no 
further humiliate. 

“3. Do your best to keep your head clear and cool, your body 
clean and comfortable, and your feet in good condition; for you 
think with your head, fight with your body, march with your feet. 

“9. Be of good cheer and high courage; shirk neither work nor 
danger; suffer in silence, and cheer the comrades at your side 
with a smile. 

“10. Dread defeat, but not wounds; fear dishonor, but not 
death, and die game; whatever the task, remember the motto 
‘It Shall Be Done’.” 

It helps us, wt tdentifies you.) 
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TEN YEARS BACK 
(Continued from page 7) 


Naturally the great burden of work under the Espionage 
and Sedition Acts fell upon the Department of Justice, a small 


bureau of investigation, erected in Roosevelt’s administration, | 
being transformed into a nation-wide spy system, with millions 


of money and thousands of employes at its service. According 
to authentic evidence, every practice dear to the Russian 
police of the old regime was employed by federal agents: 


provocative “tools” were “planted”? among organizations of | 


humble working people, supposed to have radical tendencies, 


and were instructed to incite them to unlawful acts; meeting | 


places of such associations were raided without proper war- 
rant, property was destroyed, papers seized, innocent bystanders 
beaten, and persons guilty of no offense at all rushed off to 
jail, subjected to police torture, held without bail, and released 
without recourse. 


To the official army of the grand inquest was added a still | 


greater force of more than two hundred thousand private 
citizens enrolled by the Department of Justice in the work of 
watching neighbors. 
play the role of informer was admitted to the fellowship. So 
in offices, factories, mines, mills, churches, homes, schools, 
restaurants, trains, ships, ferries, and stores, government 
watchers could be found listening to conversations, insinuating 
and suggesting, noting prattle and tattle, and reporting 
“findings” to Washington to be filed in huge dossiers of 
“information” —recalling the fateful days of 1692 in Salem. 


Private associations and societies conformed to the pre- 


vailing mood of the bureaucracy. From institutions of higher 
learning, professors were expelled, frequently on evidence 
that would not convict a notorious cut-purse in normal times, 
Columbia University leading off in this kind of “purification.” 
Clergymen were unfrocked and sent to prison for overempha- 
sizing the Sermon on the Mount. Members of clubs were 
ostracized for failure to conform. 

And yet when all these immense inquisitorial activities sifted 
down to the very bottom, only two conclusions of significance 
emerged. The first is that not a single first-class German spy 
or revolutionary workingman was caught and convicted of an 
overt act designed to give direct aid or comfort to the enemy. 
The second is that, as in England during the period of the 
French Revolution, the occasion of the war which called for 
patriotic duties was seized by emotional conservatives as an 
opportunity to blacken the character of persons whose opinions 
they feared and hated. 

Undoubtedly the great body of citizens would have given 
the Wilson war administration unstinted support without the 
whip of coercion. It is true that the proletarian revolution 
in Russia in November, 1917, caused a flurry in radical circles 


and alarmed old ladies and gentlemen at their tea and cakes | 
but it made no perceptible drag on the mobilization of national | 
Hitherto pacifist in profession, the So- | 


forces for the war. 
cialists split asunder. Speaking in the name of the American 
Federation of Labor, Samuel Gompers declared that “this is 
labor’s war,” pleading the undivided support of all the bodies 
under his jurisdiction. While the Department of Labor, headed 
by a trade unionist, spared no efforts in stimulating the loyalty 
of workers in mills, mines and factories, their demands for 
higher wages to meet the mounting costs of living were 
granted with an alacrity that surprised the veterans of stubborn 
battles, who could recall the scenes at Homestead and Pullman. 
As labor became more revolutionary in Europe, during the 
course of the war, the importance of conciliating it tempo- 
rarily in America loomed especially large in the minds of 
government officials and industrial captains. 

In. this war of arms, industry, and politics, the women of 
the nation, like the men, were completely absorbed. In Napo- 
leon’s time, the bayonet had been thrust into the hands of the 
common man together with the ballot, making war democratic 
and national. In the age of industry and woman suffrage, the 


Any person—man or woman—willing to | 


age of belligerent economic titans, all services short of fighting | 


in the trenches fell to the lot of women and were radiantly 
accepted by them. In the Civil War they had served as nurses, 
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Easier washday with 
Fels-Naptha’s extra help! 


Plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha and unusually good 
soap, wotking together in 
Fels-Naptha, give you 
extra washing help you’d 
hardly expect from any 
other soap. 


It is safe, thorough help to 
make clothes clean more 
quickly, more easily! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers—already 
in its fourth edition. It considers in turn the 
kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
of each article mentioned. 

Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


Who is Competent to Plan 


INSTITUTIONS 


A building is merely a housing for a function. What is to 


be done daily, every hour in the day, by every person in an 
institution, must be outlined before a suitable building can 


be planned. A building can be planned only by one who 
knows how to outline the functions. 


Henry C. Wright 


Consultant on Institutions 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Aids trustees in outlining functions, developing plans, and also in 
solving administrative problems. 


SCHOOL PRINCIPAL WANTED 


SCHOOL PRINCIPAL—A private school of established 
reputation in the Uptown section of New York City is invit- 
ing applications for the position of School Principal. The 
man desired must have definite past experience and recog- 
nized position in the educational world. If the reader 
knows of such a candidate and will communicate with our 
Institution he will be doing a mutual service. Al! communi- 
cations strictly confidential. Box No. 5781 SuRvVEY. 
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SEX AND THE LOVE LIFE 
By William J. Fielding 


“An intimate, practical, scientific study. . . . He writes of 
the part sex and love play in human life, of the sexual physi- 
ologies and natures of men and women, of hygiene in mar- 
riage, of birth control, of the coming and growth of children, 
and other matters. . . . So comprehensive is the book that 
there is hardly a problem connected with these matters which 


“A sound, sane and therefore a valuable discussion of a 
question, the right understanding of which is vital to our 
social welfare.”—John Haynes Holmes. 


$2.50 at Booksellers 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 449 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Italian-English Phrase Book for Social Workers. 
Contents: Friendly Visitor, Work, School, Nurse or 
Doctor, etc. 75 cents. Physicians’ Supplement, 25 cents. 
Recommended by social workers, -hospitals and boards 
of health. 
Address A. T. WALLER 
Morristown, N. J. 


debates. Expert scholarly service. 
Bein 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Toward the New Education 


i i in whi tive 
A summer school will be established in which the methods of crea 
education will be carried out for students and progressive teachers 
as well as for children. 


MANUMIT SUMMER SCHOOL, PAWLING, NEW YORK 
in the foothills of the Berkshires 
July 8—August 31, 1927 
i f upper school of student teachers and a lower labora- 
nae: for andres. Competent teachers in the new creative 
education for all. 
Dr. Henry R. TaN web’ ae aoe 
-Dii the M. it President o. he Teachers Unio 
Paap Saaot ae of the City of New York 
Pror, JosepH K. Hart 
Miss C. ExizaBETH GOLDSMITH 


\ Associate Directors 
Associate Director of the Walden School 


Write for particulars to 


THE TEACHERS UNION 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Tel. Chelsea 8658 


LECTURES 


CARLVAN DOREN, A.B., Ph.D. 


Will deliver a Course of Six Lectures at 


THE COMMUNITY CHURCH AUDITORIUM 
Park Avenue and 34th Street, New York City 


On Thursday evenings at 8:15 on 
“SIX MASTERS OF AMERICAN 


LITERATURE” 
Mar. 31I—EDGAR ALLEN POE: NEUROTIC 


Apr. 7—HENRY DAVID THOREAU: HERMIT 
Apr. 14—HERMAN MELVILLE: QUESTIONER 
Apr. 21I—WALT WHITMAN: PROPHET 

Apr. 23—MARK TWAIN: REALIST 

May 5—HENRY ADAMS: SKEPTIC 


Cc tickets $3.50 can be secured in advance at the office of the 
Secaunite Church, 12 Park Avenue, New York City. Single 
Admission 75c. 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
bate ares i Aursor’s RESEARCH 


organized hospital relief, furnished supplies for the wounded, 
flocked to the factories that made war materials, labored on 
the farms, and participated in charity drives. 

In the World War, they did all these things and more. Now 
organized in clubs and associations of a thousand varieties, 
they were easily drawn individually and collectively into the 
main war currents. They established all-women hospital units; 
they acted as doctors, nurses, ambulance drivers, camouflage 


danc: halls, spies at home and abroad, members of government 
defense and war committees of all kinds, and informers under 
the Sedition Acts. In short they served in every capacity save 
that of the soldier at the battle-front, foreshadowing, perhaps, 


the day when equal opportunity will have no limitations or 
exceptions even there. 


HILE capital, materials, opinion, labor and women 

were mobilizing for the gigantic struggle, the army and 
navy were being organized to carry the weight of the United 
States to the battle lines of Europe. At the outbreak of the 
war, the general public was no doubt confused with respect 
to providing man power for the front. Although Old World 
experience pointed to universal service as the inexorable solu- 
tion of the problem, American tradition rah against military 
compulsion as an aid to patriotism. President Wilson imme- 
diately crystallized vague and fluid ideas by declaring in favor 
of conscription. Under his direction Congress, by an act of 
May 18, 1917, provided that the military and naval forces for 
the war should be recruited by lot from among the adult 
males of the land, excluding alien enemies, between the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty-one inclusive—limits which were ex- 
tended the next year to eighteen and forty-five. This decree, 
calling the entire manhood of the country to the colors, was 
accepted by the people of every section and smoothly ad- 
ministered with a precision that surprised all prophets of. 
adversity. 

Effective codperation with the Associated Powers—the great 
goal for which national energies were being mobilized—was 
facilitated by expert assistance. As soon as the proprieties 
admitted, Allied commissions appeared in Washington with 
the Honorable Arthur James Balfour and General Joffre as 
the most impressive leaders. The former with the quiet dignity 
of an English gentleman captivated those members of the 
public who had the privilege of meeting him personally; when 
he turned aside from diplomacy to confess his faith in a 
personal God, the efficacy of prayer, and the immortality of 
the soul, he linked himself with hooks of steel to the great 
heart of America. He was cheered to the echo when he de- 
clared at the Chamber of Commerce in New York City that 
“since August, 1914, the fight had been for the highest spiritual 
advantages of mankind and without a petty thought or am- 
bition.” His colleague, General Joffre, hero of the Marne, 
though reserved, paternal, circumspect, and given to silence 
on momentous matters, was also received with tumultuous 
acclaim by the masses for his martial glory. 

In quiet conferences with President Wilson, these com- 
missioners described the desperate plight of the Entente Allies 
and demonstrated the imperative need for immediate help 
with money, supplies, and men at the front. In response, loans 
running into the billions were granted with alacrity, and pro- 
visions made for united action in controlling world trade and 
pouring an unbroken stream of materials into the allied coun- 
tries—in spite of the submarine menace, then growing deadlier 
every hour. 

“Send us American soldiers!” was the universal cry from 
the Associates of the United States; “let the American flag 
be unfurled on the fields of France and let the tramp of 
American armies thrill anew the worn spirits of those who 
have borne the brunt of battle for three long years.” In June, 
General Pershing went to France to, prepare the way for the 
coming hosts, followed in a few days by the first units of the 
regular forces which marched through the streets of Paris as 
a pledge of America’s high resolve. Until the draft army 
was ready, of course, the transport of forces was inevitably 
slow, but in the opening weeks of 1918 the tiny current became 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR | 
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a torrent; by July a million American soldiers were on the 
scene of action. When at last in November the curtain was 
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artists, propagandists, entertainers, hostesses at canteens and — 
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DOPUPUTOTUPOPOLOLOI A 


O I L ! by Upton Sinclair 


This is Mr. Sinclair’s first full-length novel in eight years; it is a com- 
plex pattern of present-day life, into which are woven oil magnates, 
financiers, agitators; a swiftly moving panorama of business and politics, 
jazz and intrigue $2.50 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK 20OUNDSMAN 


OF THE LORD 
by Heywood Broun and Margaret Leech 


POPUPUTULUROTORS 3 


Anthony Comstock, whose portly figure and flowing mutton-chop whiskers have furnished inspiration for countless 
cartoonists, has been one of the most widely discussed figures in American life. For more than forty years, 
until his death in 1915, Comstock pursued his crusade against vice. The full story of Anthony Comstock’s 
stormy career is interestingly presented. This book is generously illustrated. $3.00 


DISCORDANT PROFESSIONAL 
ENCOUNTERS PATRIOTS 


by Edmund Wilson by Norman Hapgood 


A collection of six plays and dialogues by this popular 
young writer and critic, dealing with different aspects 
of the same situation, and dramatizing the contempo- 
rary conflict of social forces and ideals, especially as 
it is reflected by contemporary American culture. $2.50 


Norman Hapgood says, “This volume does not at- 
tempt to deal with ALL aspects of reaction following 
the war. It limits itself to that phase of the fight 
against freedom which masquerades under the name 
of patriotism. $1.50 


THE GOOD SOLDIER 


by Ford Madox Ford 


Unlike the trilogy of novelbh—-SOME DO NOT, NO MORE PARADES, and A MAN COULD STAND 
UP—which have made Ford one of the outstanding figures in the literary world today, The Good Soldier is 
not a war book. It is considered by many critics his finest achievement in fiction. 

HUGH WALPOLE writes, “Although I had determined to write no more ‘enthusiasms’ The Good Soldier draws 
me out ... to everyone who questions Ford’s genius, I always lend this book. It is, I think, his highest peak, 
because the subject is exactly suited to his ironic but tender treatment. Beautifully written, it is the creative size 
of it that remains. Something created out of English soil and standing up true forever.” $2.50 


MIGRATIONS 


by Evelyn Scott 


Somewhere between the fictitious horrors of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and the equally fanciful idyls of Thomas 
Nelson Page lies the real antebellum South which Evelyn Scott has charted in Migrations. Episode succeeds 
episode with swift colorful precision, and each incident contributes to this vivid panorama of 
human beings longing for some more perfect existence. $2.50 


THE NEW NEGRO 


Edited by Alain Locke 


A new edition has just been printed containing many of the latest examples of the finest Negro 
contributions to American literature and art, together with a complete bibliography brought up 
to date. No library can afford to have this book absent from its shelves. $5.00 
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MORE LETTERS 


By Kate Crane-Gartz 


The letters of Mrs. Gartz have become an insti- 
tution in the movement for social justice. ‘The 
Parlor Provocateur’ has been translated and pub- 
lished in Germany, and the second volume, ‘Letters 
of Protest,” brings letters of praise from many parts 
of the world. 

From Eucene V. Dess: I am very glad to learn 
that Mrs. Sinclair is to issue another series of your 


Letters and I only wish it could be distributed by 


the hundreds of thousands of copies. 

From ALBERT WEISBORD: You have proved an 
ever ready supporter of the workers in their struggle 
for better conditions. And it is this and this alone 
that will entitle posterity to say of you, ‘“‘She has 
built a monument more lasting than bronze.” 

From Frioyp Det: I like Kate Crane-Gartz’s 
letters. Even if I did not know her, they would 
picture for me a brave and clear intelligence. 

From Gerorce STERLING: If there were a thou- 
sand more such women as you in this country, there 
would soon be a change for the better. Even as it 
is, you are like a clear light on a high place, an 
example of what a brave woman can be. 


Price $1.00 cloth, 50 cents paper 


Mary Craic Sincrair, Station B, Long Beach, 
California. 


Are You Teaching English 
To Foreign Born Groups ? 


ENGLISH CLASS PLAYS 


FOR NEW AMERICANS 


By Emiry M. Gisson $1.25 


“In his introduction Dr. Shiels of Teachers 
College says, “For those interested in the 
education of foreign born pupils this book 
bristles with suggestions.’’ Miss Elizabeth 
Woodward adds, “In my six years of ex- 
perience as state supervisor in immigrant 
education I have found nothing more fit- 
ting to use with those who are learning the 
language of the country.” 


For The Americanization Worker 


The first chapter is full of practical information 
on why and how to use a play to teach English. 
Besides instructions for choosing, casting and 
costuming there are special points to stress at 
rehearsals, and special difficulties in pronuncia- 
tion to guard against. There follow simple 
plays, based on the every day experience of 
the foreign born woman and using the English 
she will need. In addition there are special plays 
for patriotic holidays to make vital to the new 
citizen some American ideals and traditions. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 LEXINGTON AVE. 
New YorK 
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rung down on the world tragedy, the number doubled, 
belieing the contemptuous prophecies of German critics and 
astounding the world by the miracle in the transformation of 
America into a fighting machine. 

Naturally the posture of allied affairs determined the dis- 
position of American forces along the front. The English 
held the western section near their base of supplies; the heart 
of France was concentrated on the defense of Paris; accord- 
ingly the most tranquil section toward the east was first 
assigned to the American associates. With incredible swiftness 
a huge American war mechanism was created on the basis 
of this arrangement, with its chief port of entry at Bordeaux 
and its headquarters at Chaumont, below Verdun. 

After a winter of cautious preparations, General Pershing 
was ready to work effectively with General Foch in breaking 
the shock of the mighty German offensive launched in March. 
Again in the summer, when General Ludendorff’s last desperate 
drive threw the French and Allied forces back upon the 
Marne, American soldiers at Belleau Wood, Chateau-Thierry, 
and other points along the flaming line played well their part 
in the awful fighting that turned the tide of battle.. In Sep- 
tember, with French assistance, they wiped out the German 
salient at Saint Mihiel and then joined in the fierce surge from 
the mountains to the Channel that burst wide the gates of 
victory. . 

On the ocean, American coéperation with the Allied powers, 
though less spectacular, proceeded with equal resolve. In 
protecting the American coast, in patrolling the war zones for 
submarines, in sowing mines through the North Sea, in bomb- 
ing submarine bases, and in convoying troop ships, the American 
navy rose to the requirements of the conflict. When at length 
the long struggle was over and the armistice was proclaimed on 
November 11, 1918, more than three hundred American war 
vessels and seventy-five thousand sailors were operating in 
European waters. 


ESIDES economic might and military power, new social 

and intellectual forces were thrown into the balance. In 
days of old when kings made war with mercenary armies, no 
grand proclamation of aims and purposes was required; the 
royal will was made known and good subjects obeyed. That 
was the state of affairs when the French Revolution altered 
the face of politics, thrusting the ballot and the bayonet into 
the hands of peasants, hairdressers, and carters, and making 
it expedient, on summoning them to arms, to accompany the 
call by a declaration of principles answering to their moral 
aspirations. In this service the resourcefulness of the human 
mind never failed. Napoleon was past-master of the publicity 
art and his successors imitated him at a distance. When the 
statesmen of Europe blindly blundered into war in the summer 
of 1914, as Lloyd George, one who sat at the council table 
of the great, bluntly described the tragedy in after years, 
belligerent managers on both sides engaged an army of phil- 
osophers and scribes to formulate convincing reasons for each 
turn in affairs, manufacturing in this fashion a literature that 
was immense and imaginative. 

In addition to designing moral patterns for popular use, 
European statesmen in charge of the war had also to agree 
upon more substantial objectives. Of course there was little 
doubt about the character of the settlement that the German 
militarists would have imposed upon the world if victory had 
perched upon their banners; out of their historic past and 
out of their mouths they stood confessed—the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk forced on Russia revealing in drastic terms in 1918 
the range of their ambitions. It was not necessary for the 
Central Powers to enter into secret understandings as to the 
division of the booty to be acquired; they formed a solid bloc 
under German dominion. 

But the case of the Entente Allies was different in that no 
single power was dominant. Italy, for example, had been 
brought into the war only by heroic bargaining which resulted 
in a secret treaty stating exactly what her reward was to be; 
and all the Associates were afraid of defections induced by 
favorable offers from the enemy. To make sure of their 
unity, therefore, the diplomats of France, England, Russia, 
and Japan in 1915 set projects for distributing the spoils, on 
the fine old Roman principle of “Woe to the vanquished!” If 
It helps us, it identifies you.) 


es 


the Bolsheviki had not torn open the secret archives of 
Petrograd and flung the documents in the face of mankind 
in D-cember, 1917, these plighted war aims of the Entente 


_ Allies would have remained unknown perhaps forever and 


their official hypothesis would have been challenged only by 
the cynical at home and the Germans abroad. But the Russian 


_ Revolution made the facts public property, enabling the gen- 


eration that fought the war to get its sources straight from 
authentic records. 

To these European understandings America had been no 
party. President Wilson privately believed that both embattled 
hosts were fighting for the same thing—namely, to relieve 
historic grudges and gain material advantages. It was this 
conviction, founded on no mean knowledge, that kept him cold 
in the early years of the war while ardent compatriots raged 
around the White House. 

But, as he watched the smoke and flames of burning Europe 
month after month, the President came to certain general 
conclusions relative to the kind of settlement that ought to be 
made—long before he threw the American sword into the 
scales. These conclusions he had expounded in his peace 
address before the Senate in January, 1917, in which lay the 
germs of his later program, but which was greeted at the time 
with doubts and derision by the managers of Europe. 

Yet water flowed swiftly under the bridge. In less than a 
year, while the decision of the battle fronts still hung in the 
balance, the Russian Revolution of November, 1917, shook 
the social order of Europe to its very foundations—making 
the whole earth vibrate with the tramp of the proletariat and 
tremble at the most daring call for a universal uprising against 
governments issued to mankind since the French Declaration 
of Rights in 1789. At once it became evident that Russia 
could be held in line and the war morale of Germany under- 
mined only by radical statements of a democratic policy flatly 
belieing the imperialistic aims hidden in the secret treaties of 
the Allied Powers. 

It was then that President Wilson, renewing his former 
professions, came to the rescue of his hard-pressed associates 


. of little faith. In the tempestuous days of January, 1918, when 


the Bolsheviki were staggering before the hard terms proposed 
by the imperial governments of Germany and Austria at Brest- 
Litovsk, he went before Congress and proclaimed his Fourteen 
Points in ringing periods that flew on the wings of lightning 
wherever subject peoples were ruled by imperial powers. 
Briefly digested, these articles of political faith embraced 
the following items: open diplomacy, freedom of the seas, 
removal of hampering trade barriers among nations, reduction 
of armaments, adjustment of colonial claims in the interests 
of the populations involved, fair treatment for Russia, restora- 
tion of Belgium, righting the wrong done to France in 1871, 
adjustment of Italian frontiers on principles of nationalism, 
more autonomy for the peoples of the Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire, restoration of Rumania and Servia, an independent 
Poland, reorganization of the Turkish empire, and finally an 
association of nations to uphold a peaceful world order. 
Such was the American creed formulated by the spokesmen 
for the nation and received with a shout of approval from 
coast to coast. Like drowning men grasping at straws, re- 
sponsible statesmen among the Entente Allies gave their sanc- 
tion to the Wilsonian formulas “in principle’—privately sub- 
ject to discreet and appropriate reservations. With revolu- 
tionary doctrines thus phrased and approved, the people of 


.the Central Powers, soldiers and civilians, were drenched in 


a propaganda for liberty and democracy, warning them that 
they were fighting for imperialist masters against governments 
that offered them a peace of justice and freedom. 


ET it would be a mistake to lay too much stress on the 

achievements of this indoctrination. It was the weight of 
metal rather than of words that defeated Germany and Aus- 
tria. On August 14, 1918, Ludendorf, according to secret 
papers now revealed, confessed to his imperial master that the 
great game was over, that the German armies were beaten, 
and that the one remaining task was to wring from the victors 
the best possible terms. By way of preparation, they admitted 
a large number of the Socialists to their council, introduced 
the English parliamentary system of government, and called 
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a mild liberal, Prince Maximilian of Baden, to the chancellor- 
ship. In a startling call sent to Wilson through the mediation 
of Switzerland, on October 5, 1918, the new German govern- 
ment asked him to take steps to end the war because, forsooth, 
the principles proclaimed by him were in accord with the 
“general ideas cherished by the new German government and 
with it the overwhelming majority of our people.” 

In trying circumstances Wilson faced the test of his hypo- 
thesis. When it came to laying down the exact conditions of 
an armistice, political theories had to descend to concrete 
realities. In this sphere it was General Foch, responsible 
head of the Allied and associated armies, who was the natural 
master of ceremonies. For-more than a month the discussion 
of provisional conditions for peace went on while the German 
armies in France crumbled before the relentless drive. At the 
end of September, Bulgaria had surrendered unconditionally. 
Late in October, Austria, after suffering ruinous reverses on 
the Italian front, begged for peace, and on November 3 laid 
down her arms. Two days later President Wilson transmitted 
the draconian armistice terms, drawn by military men, to the 
authorities in Berlin where revolution had already raised its 
red specter. Confronted by an implacable foe and deserted 
by his weary nation, the German Kaiser laid down the insig- 
nia of office and fled with the Crown Prince to personal safety 
in Holland. On the morning of November 11, at eleven 
o'clock, the armistice went into effect and the roll of guns 
that had thundered along the front for four agonizing years 
died away. A tumult of thanksgiving surged throughout the 
world, even the Germans finding crumbs of comfort in the 
fact that there was to be no triumphal march of victors into 
Berlin. 


ILSON now had to meet the greatest crisis of his life 
—and without the support of a united country. At the 


congressional elections held a few days before the armistice. 


the American voters, spurning his appeal for a Democratic 
House of Representatives to sustain his hand in negotiating 
peace on his avowed principles, had returned a majority of 
Republicans after a savage campaign in which many outstand- 
ing leaders had demanded the unconditional surrender of Ger- 
many, a Spartan peace for the vanquished, and the utter re- 
jection of the proposed league of nations. “In no other free 
country in the world today would Mr. Wilson be in office,” 
was the taunt flung at the President on the eve of his de- 
parture for the peace conference in France—a taunt taken up 
with glee by the imperialist press of London and Paris. 

On his arrival in Europe to realize the dream of his Fourteen 
Points, President Wilson was, therefore, a broken instrument 
compelled by fate to engage in high diplomatic combat with 
the most astute politicians thrown to the top in the volcanic 
upheaval of the war—all of them sustained by powerful 
chauvinistic passions at home. To them it made little differ- 
ence if the President was acclaimed as the Moses of a new 
day and with Mrs. Wilson at his side, received a triumphal 
ovation that would have turned the head of a Caesar or a 
Napoleon. Knowing that the singing masses would soon lose 
their fervor and shift to new attractions, these more experi- 
enced statesmen played for delay when he reached Paris in 
the early days of December with a veritable army of Amer- 
ican experts in history, geography, economics, diplomacy and 
the four commissioners chosen by him to serve as his aides. 
More than a month was allowed to elapse before the plenary 
peace council of the thirty-two victorious belligerents met 
formally, on January 18—to receive the information that all 
important business would be transacted by a supreme council 
composed of the representatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 

When eventually the diplomats got down to laying out 
boundaries and distributing goods, a contest of wits com- 
menced—a contest held behind closed doors at Wilson’s re- 
quest, with the ready acquiescence of his colleagues. Assured 
in the matter of Shantung, Japan dropped out; and Orlando, 
angered by Wilson’s flat refusal to yield to Italy’s intransigent 
demands, withdrew amid the cheers of his countrymen. So in 
the end, “the big three’—Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and 
Wilson—in their private chambers—wrote the significant 
clauses for the voluminous treaty of peace including the sec- 
tion putting the responsibility for starting the war on the 
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Central Powers. The German delegation, on June 28, 1919, 
having filed vigorous protests, entered the Hall of Mirrors in 
the palace of Versailles—the scene of the Hohenzollern tri- 
umph in 1871—to sign on the dotted line. In due course 


Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey were also brought 


to book. 

The details of the grand settlement were spread over many 
pages but the principles of historic importance were few and 
simple. Like all such human arrangements, the compact was 
in some respects a compromise. Certain elements of the 
Fourteen Points were realized: for example, nine independent 


states, most of them in eastern Europe, were called into being | 


under the principle of self-determination and Alsace-Lorraine 
was restored to France. The boundaries of Italy, Greece, 
Rumania, Servia, Belgium, and Denmark were enlarged on 


the theory of nationality, with many glaring violations of the | 


creed. Germany was reduced in size and power and Austria- 
Hungary broken up. While conforming in some respects to 
the Wilsonian doctrines, these arrangements added to the 
security and strength of France without jeopardizing, at least 
immediately, any British interests. 

In the distribution of imperial spoils, slight concessions were 
made to Wilson’s feelings. Germany’s former colonies in all 


parts of the world were transferred to the victors merely as 
“ 


mandates “to be held under the League of Nations” as “a | 


sacred trust for civilization.” The Saar Valley, purely Ger- 
man in population but possessed of rich coal fields, was as- 
signed to France simply for temporary exploitation. Shantung, 
wrested from Germany by Japan, was won by the diplomats 
of Tokyo against the loud protests of the Peking delega- 
tion, only under a promise of ultimate return to China—later 
carried out to the letter under interesting circumstances. But 
in the main and substantially, the arrangement of boundaries 
and the division of booty outlined in the famous Secret Treaties 
of 1915 were realized in the Versailles treaty—with a note- 
worthy exception. Russia, given no voice in the council cham- 
ber at Paris, did not receive the share originally allotted to 
her; on the contrary, the territory of the old Russian Empire 
was cut and carved at will by the mapmakers of the Supreme 
Council. Subject to these limitations, the proceedings at Paris 
ran true to careful plans and immemorial usage. 


Nothing was omitted that promised to break the power of | 
Germany as a competitor in the markets of the world. Her | 


navy was turned over to the victors. Her army was reduced 
to a negligible figure. She was deprived of her colonies, her 
merchant marine, her property in foreign lands, and her trad- 
ing bases and banks in all parts of the world. Under the 
guise of reparations, including the cost of pensions for the 
veterans of the French armies and their families, the Ger- 
mans were forced to pledge themselves to payments totaling 
in the end about thirty-three billion gold dollars—a staggering 
sum that made the punitive indemnities of previous settlements 
appear pitiably small. 
In short, the law of vengeance was to be applied. 


N this great bargain President Wilson got no indemnities 

and no territory for the United States—nothing comparable 
to McKinley’s winnings in 1898. In fulfillment of his prin- 
ciples, he sought no national gains. Looking to the Jong future, 
he labored rather with unbending will and great stress of 
spirit to secure agreement on a plan for a League of Na- 
. tions, counting all temporary provisions as minor matters to 
be adjusted in the coming Parliament of Man. Keeping al- 
ways before him that more distant ideal, the President con- 
tested every inch of the ground in Paris, even going once so 
far as to threaten a rupture of negotiations by ordering his 
steamer to make ready for departure. Undoubtedly his per- 
plexity was deep. If he had defiantly refused to make any 
prime concessions to the diplomacy of historic subtraction and 
division, he would have pleased a little band of faithful lib- 
erals at home, but by the same token he would have brought 
down upon his head the wrath of an army of Republicans bent 
on the ruin of Germany and the recovery of power at home. 
So in the end, the President made his choice and completed the 
treaty, reckoning the settlement with the Central Powers, 
however open to criticism, as lighter in the balance than a 
perpetual pledge of peace. Weltgeschichte, as the Germans 
say, ist Weltgericht; and long after all now living are in 
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their graves the far judgment of destiny may be rendered on 
this man. 


T last a World Parliament, so celebrated in prose and 
poetry, seemed within a measurable distance of realiza- 
tion. But on submitting his program to the judgment of the 
American people, champions of the new order encountered a 
hostility. which dazed those who thought the war had been 
waged to end war. During the long-drawn proceedings at © 
Paris the air had been filled with discordant notes and when 
the treaty finally appeared, the forces of opposition—conserva- 
tive and radical—coalesced in shouting a mighty negative. 

With grim determination Wilson’s adversaries carried their © 
battle into the Senate—now in Republican hands—where un- | 
der the Constitution, a two-thirds vote was necessary to the 
ratification of the Versailles document. German sympathizers 
attacked it for the severe terms imposed upon the vanquished. 
Irish sympathizers advanced upon it because it gave repre- 
sentation to the self-governing dominions of Great Britain 
while offering no sign of recognition to Ireland, then deep in 
her struggle for independence. On the other hand, if some 
thought the burdens laid upon Germany too heavy, or the 
claims of Ireland shamefully neglected, perhaps as many were 
discontented because the rights of America and American citi-. 
zens had received too little attention in the gathering up of 
the fragments at Paris. 

But the heaviest barrage of fire was concentrated on the 
Covenant of the League of Nations by those who clung to 
the traditional doctrine of isolation. Nor did the personal 
tactics pursued by President Wilson from the beginning have 
a mollifying effect on political passions. He had assumed the + 
whole burden of responsibility for the final settlement, in effect 
inviting his enemies to transfer to his handiwork the full brunt 
of their animosity against him and his domestic policies. 
Moreover, during the negotiation of the treaty, the Senate 
itself had been neglected, receiving from Wilson no conciliatory) | . 
messages. “The stage is set,” he said; “the destiny disclosed. | ‘ 
It has come about by no plan of our conceiving, but by the P 
hand of God who led us into this war.” He later endeavored, | " 
it is true, to disarm his critics in the Senate by personal con- 
ferences but his efforts in that direction were too late and evi- | ‘ 
dently too marred by appearances of awkwardness and re- | ‘ 
straint. 

Fearing defeat in the end the harassed President, taking 
the stump in September, made a grand tour to the Pacific 
Coast appealing to the American people at large over the 
heads of the recalcitrant senators in Washington. But the — 
effort was too much for him. While engaged in this battle { 
for his treaty, Wilson became desperately ill and was taken I 
back to the capital, broken in body if not in spirit. Save for 
occasional hours of feverish activity, he never recovered his , 
power. During the remainder of his term the affairs of his 
administration drifted; his Cabinet fell to pieces with resig- 
nations and dismissals; and Congress, dominated by Repub- 
licans, devoted itself in accordance with canonical party custom 
to the politics of obstruction and recrimination preparatory to 
the coming election. Unable to agree on reservations and 
worn by the long debates, the Senate, on March 19, 1920, 
definitely rejected the treaty by announcing that the constitu- 
tional majority could not be obtained. The campaign being 
now at hand, Wilson insisted that the people should hold “a 
solemn referendum” upon the League of Nations. His de- 
sire was gratified. 


ve MERICA’S present need is not heroics but healing; no° 

nostrums but normalcy; not revolution but restora- 
tion; . . . not surgery but serenity.” In these brief phrases, 
delivered to an audience of responsive captains of industrial 
enterprise in Boston, in May, 1920, Senator Warren Gamaliel 
Harding, of Ohio, expressed their poignant yearning for a 
return—how far no one could tell—upon the course along 
which they had been carried by Wilson. No political mano- 
meter registered the exact degree of pressure. 

With reference to foreign affairs, any program of healing, 
restoration, and serenity implied a repudiation of Wilson’s 
high internationalism including its tenderness for subject races, 
a reliance upon the safeguards offered by the balance of power, 
a revival of the Webster-Seward-Hay policy in the Pacific 
It helps us, it identifies you.) 


_ Ocean, the hard-headed promotion of foreign trade by the 
engines of state, the development of the Navy as the forerunner 
' and defender of commerce, and firmness in the government of 
' imperial provinces. Equally realistic, essentially economic, 
were the insinuations of normalcy in domestic politics. 

The revival of McKinley’s learning, signified, for example, 
a repeal of the taxes on incomes, inheritances, and excess 
profits, especially the higher schedules, and a shift of the bur- 
den of federal support from wealth enjoyed by the rich to 
goods consumed by the masses. It likewise involved a recoy- 
ery of the Hamilton-Clay-Webster-McKinley system of tariffs. 


Examining the ground when the tumult and the shouting of | 


war died away, champions of recession found reasons for in- 
dulging in expectations. In spite of Roosevelt and Wilson, the 
captains of enterprise were still in the arena; 
conscious of no wrong-doing such as had been ascribed to them 
in the tempestuous days of 1912 and they were not convinced 
that the drift in politics since the close of McKinley’s era had 
been either just or inherently necessary. 

To their designs the general state of the Wilson régime 
was distinctly favorable. Immediately after the armistice, 
the administration commenced to disintegrate. In only one 
relation did it persist in exercising unsparing control over priv- 
ate affairs once justified by the demands of the war, namely, 
in the suppression of critical opinion. Postmaster-general 
Burleson continued to exercise a stringent supervision over 
the press and the mails. The attorney-general, A. Mitchell 
Palmer, candidate for the Democratic nomination, kept him- 
self in the public eye by a hot “war on the Reds,” arresting 
suspected persons wholesale, authorizing the use of provocative 
agents to stir up “seditious meetings,” insisting on the deporta- 
tion of aliens rounded up by detectives from the Department 
of Justice, and tolerating if not authorizing constant resort to 
the third degree, that is, the physical abuse of accused persons. 

Indeed the inquisitorial activities of the Wilson administra- 
tion after the close of the “war to make the world safe for 
democracy” became so vehement that a committee of promi- 
nent lawyers filed a memorandum of remonstrance. ‘We may 
well wonder, in view of the precedents now established,” ex- 
claimed Charles E. Hughes the former justice of the Supreme 
Court, “whether constitutional government as heretofore 
maintained in this republic could survive another great war 
even victoriously waged.” 


Y many hands, therefore, the stage was set by 1920 for 

a strong reaction against everything that had a Wilsonian 
flavor. Liberals’ fumed: over “his surrender to British, and 
French imperialism at Paris,” his cold refusal to approve a 
general amnesty for political offenders, and his continued 
prosecution of persons. accused of harboring radical opinions. 
Republican statesmen who had endured and even ostentatiously 
approved Wilson’s, lofty sentiments about the objects of the 
war, now felt free to deny the official hypothesis, assail it 
violently, and substitute for it the simple and less seraphic 
reason that we had taken up arms “to save our skins.” 

In fact, on all sides the canonical creed of the war, the 
enthralling idealism with which Wilson had sustained his 
grand crusade, was now attacked with relentless analysis, 
here and abroad—much to the amazement of the Socialists 
in jail for the objections they had so recently put on record 
in the court of opinion against the official hypothesis. 

- With an unconcern that astounded the generality, Sir Philip 

Gibbs now characterized the Belgian atrocity stories as pure 
war myths. Freed from official censorship, this brilliant jour- 
nalist, whose livid etchings of the war had thrilled millions 
during the tragic years and had given the Allied leaders heroic 
proportions, now rendered a collective judgment: “The old 
politicians who had played the game of politics before the 
war, gambling with the lives of men for territories, priv- 
ileged markets, oil fields, native races, coaling stations, and 
imperial prestige, grabbed the pool which the German gam- 
blers had lost when their last bluff was called and quarrelled 
over its distribution.” 

To the confessions of once-muzzled journalists were added 
more impressive documents. When Russian, German, and 
Austrian archives were torn open by revolution, the secret 
negotiations, conversations, agreements, and treaties by which 
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cm T 


UDP 


Cie 


Offers a fifteen months’ course of study in Jewish 
Family Case Work, Child Care, Community Centers, 
Federations and Health Centers. 


Several scholarships and fellowships ranging from 
$250 to $1500 are available for especially qualified 
students. 


The regular course begins July 5, 1927 


For information, address The Director 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


For 


JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


(Initiated by the National Conference of Jewish Social Service) 


210 WEST 91ST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
SOCIAL ECONOMICS 
Two-year course leading to M.A. Degree 


Preparation for Social Case Work 
and Social Research 


For Social Economics circulars apply to Registrar 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


The Fairhope Summer School 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


June 28th to August 6th 1927 


This school provides courses for parents, teachers, social 
workers and children. The children will be in charge of 
experts and will have the joy and benefit of working out 
their own interests while the parents and other adult stu- 
dents are studying the needs of childhood and at the same 
time enjoying both rest and recreation. 


Marietta JOHNSON, Director 
ANTOINETTE HOLLISTER 
CHARLES RABOLD 

Address all inquiries to 


New York Office, Fairhope Summer School 


159 East 33rd Street, New York City 
Telephone Caledonia 2995 


; Associate Directors 
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DIREC T-OR Yam Fo s.0CLTA‘L AGEN 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PSY- 
CHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS— 


To promote association among psychiatric 
social workers and to maintain standards in 
psychiatric social work. President, Mrs. 
Maida H. Solomon, 74 Fenwood Road, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Secretary, Kathleen 
Ormsby, 370 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. C. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE 
—President, Margaret Sanger, 104 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Objects: To edu- 
cate American people in the various aspects 
of the dangers of uncontrolled procreation; 
to establish centers where married persons 
may receive contraceptive advice from duly 
licensed physicians. Life membership $1.00; 
Birth Control Review (monthly magazine) 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 
CIATION —370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Herbert Hoover, President; Philip Van 
Ingen, M.D., Secretary, S. Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Sound 


promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING — promotes the cause of the 


hard of hearing; assists in forming organi- 
zations. Pres., Dr. Gordon Berry; Field 
Secretary, Miss Betty Wright, 1601 35th 
St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION—aAlice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics: office of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, OMe Cy 4 business manager, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CON- 


TROL OF CANCER-—pDr. George A. 
Soper, managing director, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. To collect, collate and 


disseminate information concerning the symp- 
toms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual mem- 
bership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, 


INC.—16 East 53rd Street, New York, 
Telephone: Plaza 9512. A non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic child guidance bureau, em- 
ploying highest social work standards. Sup- 
plies, trains, and supervises carefully selected 
governesses, tutors, companions, and play 
leaders. Conducts psychiatric nurses regis- 
try. For information address Jess Perlman, 
Director. 


CHILD HEALTH DEMONSTRATION 
COMMITTEE—courtenay Dinwiddle, di- 
rector, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Administers the Commonwealth Fund Child 
Health Program—demonstrating integrated 
child health services in small communities: 
Fargo, N. D., Athens, Ga., Rutherford 
County, Tenn., Marion County, Ore. Bul- 
letins free on request. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, Inc.—730 Fifth Avenue, New 


York. To secure home life for normal 
dependent children in preference to insti- 
tutions; to secure Mothers Allowance laws 


in states having none; to urge adequate ap- 
propriations for home aid; to promote proper 
laws affecting adoption, boarding out and 
lacing out of dependent children; to aid 
in the enforcement of these laws. States 
Council of Committee comprises volunteer 


representatives in practically every state. 
Sophie Irene Loeb, President; Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, Honorary President; 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson, First Vice- 
President; Edward Fisher Brown, Executive 
Secretary. 
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THE CHILDREN’S VILLAGE, INCOR- 


PORATED — Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York. A national, non-sectarian training 
school scientifically equipped for the study, 
education and development of problem boys 
and girls, on commitment and by private 
arrangement—ages 7 to 16. Supported large- 
ly by voluntary contributions. For further 
information address Leon C. Faulkner, Man- 
aging Director. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Composed of 22 Protestant national women’s 
mission boards. Florence E. Quinlan, Exec- 
utive Secretary. ; 
Work among Farm and Cannery Migrants, 
Summer service for college students, 
Laura H. Parker, Executive Supervisor. 
Bureau of Reference for Migrating People, 
follow-up of New Americans, Raymond 
E. Cole, Executive. 


EYE SIGHT CONSERVATION COUN- 
CIL OF AMERICA —L. W. Wallace. 
President; Guy A. Henry, General-Director, 
Times Bldg., New York. Conducts a na- 
tional educational campaign to promote eye 
hygiene. Urges correction of eye defects, 
protection against hazards, proper lighting. 
Comprehensive publications—lantern slides— 


lecture material. Cooperation of social 
agencies invited. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 


AMERICA—cConstituted by 28 Protestant 
communions. Rev. C. S. Macfarland and 
Rev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Sec’s; 105 E. 22nd 
Sta iNeeverc: 
Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. 
Johnson, Sec’y. 5 
Commissions: Church and Social Service, 
Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; International 
Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, 
Sec’y; Church and Race Relations: Dr. 
E. Haynes, Sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE —tTrains Negro and 


Indian youth for community service. Ad- 
vanced courses: agriculture, builders, busi- 
ness, home-economics, normal. Publishes 
“Southern Workman” and free material on 
Negro problems. J. E. Gregg, principal. 


Intolerance 


73 IVE me the radius of a man’s 
intelligence”, said Senator 
James E. Reed, “and I will describe 


the circumference of his tolerance.” 


Intolerance is a dam that holds back 
the flow of social progress. It was 
intolerance of medical science that 
prompted a mountaineer mother to re- 
fuse orthopedic treatment) for her 
crippled son, because “God had made 
him crippled.” It is intolerance of 
scientific facts that keeps boys and girls 
at back-breaking work in beet fields 
and sweatshops. 

The way to break through the dam 
of intolerance is with an enlightened 
public opinion. That is what the or- 
ganizations listed here are trying to 
do. Each is devoted to the growth of 
intelligent opinion and the death of in- 
tolerance. 

If you want to smash the dam of 
intolerance in America, add your 
strength to the organized leadership of 
one of these social agencies. 
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HUDSON GUILD—436 West 27th Street. 
Dr. John L. Elliott, head worker. Non- 
sectarian neighborhood-house: organized to 
make effective in the community better ways 


of living and working together thru co~- 


operative effort. Social, educational, recrea- 
tional activities for men, women, and chil- 
dren. Health work; Athletics; Neighborhood 
Theatre; Mental Hygiene clinic. Supported 
by voluntary contributions and memberships. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF 
PREVENT NG DELINQUENCY— 


Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, 
50 East 42nd Street, New York. To pro- 
mote the adoption of sound methods in this 
field, with particular reference to psychiatric 
clinics, visiting teacher work, and training 
for these and similar services; to conduct 
related studies, education and publication; 
and to interpret the work of the Common- 
wealth Fund Program for the Prevention of 
Delinquency. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC.- 
RACY—Promotes a better understanding 
of problems of democracy in industry 
through its pamphlet, research and lecture 
services and organization of college and 
city groups. Executive Directors, Harry W. 
Laidler and Norman Thomas, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS NON- 


PARTISAN ASSOCIATION -—« E. 39th 
Street, New York City. Charles C. Bauer, 
director. An Association supplying factual 
information about the League of Nations, 
World-Court and the International Labor 
Office, in an effort to give Americans a true 
picture of the effectiveness of these organi- 
zations. Literature, educational material, a 
speakers’ bureau, a film, slides, exhibits, an 
a reference library, are available to the puv- 
lic. Memberships which include subscription 
to the Association’s monthly publication, 
range from $1.00 to $100. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS—wMrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Mabel Cratty, general secretary, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. This 
organization maintains a of executive 
and traveling secretaries to cover work in 
the United States in 1,034 local Y. W. 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business. 
student, foreign born, Indian, Colored a 
younger girls. It has 159 American secre 
taries at work in 49 centers in the Orient, 
Latin America and Europe. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE—wiley H. Swift, acting general sec- 
retary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication, “The 
American Child.” 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSO- 


CIATION, INC.—(est. 1912, incorp. 1914), 
70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (tel. Chelsea 8774). 
Promotes as its chief object the building of 
character in the children of America through 
the harmonious development of their bodies, 
minds, and _ spirits. ts method is, in co 
operation with other organizations, to orig- 
inate and disseminate educational material in 
the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts, 
slides, and insignia. Through its “‘Knight- 
hood of Youth” it provides homes, schools 
and church schools with a method of char- 
acter training through actual practice. Off- 
cers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; Charles 
F. Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—pr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P, Emerson, president; Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, medical director; Dr. Clarence we 
D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford é 
Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
mental and nervous disorders, feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, delinquency, and 
other mental problems in human behavior, 
education, industry, psychiatric social serv- 
ice, etc. ‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 
a year; ‘Mental Hygiene Bulletin,” month- 
ly, $.50 a year. 
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TIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 


Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, associate director; Dr. 
B. Franklin Royer, medical director, and 
Miss Eleanor P. Brown, secretary; 370 
Seventh Ave., New York. Objects: To fur- 
nish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, personal service for local organiza- 
tions and legislation, publish literature of 
movement—samples free, quantities at cost. 
Includes New York State Committee. 


TIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK ~— John A. Lapp, president, Chicago, 
Ill.; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 277 E. 
Long St., Columbus, Ohio. The conference 
is an organization to discuss the principles 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
ers be and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Con- 
ference will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
May 11-18, 1927. Proceedings are sent free 
of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 


AND TEACHERS-—Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
President, Mrs. A. C. Watkins, Executive 
Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D To develop cooperation 
between home and school, and an informed 
public opinion which will secure highest ad- 
vantages for all children. 


2 Phe? 2, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN— 


370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. Clearing house 
for 35 women’s organizations. Valeria H. 
Parker, M.D., President. 


-NATIONAL COUNCIL, CHURCH MIS- 


SION OF HELP— 1133 Broadway, New 
York. Agency of the Episcopal Church 
dealing with problems of unadjusted youth 
through social case work method. Fifteen 
units have been established, maintaining 
staffs of trained case workers in nine states, 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE-For 


HEALTH CIRCLE FOR 


COLORED PEOPLE, Inc. -370Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Honorary President; Dr. Jesse E. 
Mooreland, Pres.; Dr. George C. Booth, 
Treasurer; Miss Belle Davis, Executive 
Secretary. 
To organize public opinion and _ support 
for health work among colored people. 
To create and stimulate health conscious- 
ness and responsibility aniong the colored 
people in their own health problems. 
To recruit, help educate and place young 
colored women in public health work. 
Work supported by memberships and 
voluntary contributions. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR INSTITUTION EXECUTIVES 


AND OTHER WORKERS— At the Chil- 
dren’s Village, Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York. To furnish adequate training to 
properly qualified people wishing to engage 
in, or already engaged in, institution work. 
Provide opportunity for carefully guided 
study in all phases of institution manage- 
ment and activity. Aims to furnish a 
trained personnel for child caring Instity- 
tions. he first and only school of its kind 
in the country. For further information 
address Calvin Derrick, Dean. 


social 
service among Negroes. L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 127 E. 23rd St., New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains 
Negro social workers. Publishes ‘“‘Oppor- 
tunity’—a “journal of Negro life.” 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S_ CHRISTIAN 


TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna A. Gor- 
don, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. To secure ef- 
fective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, to advance the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people through the department of Child 
Welfare, Women in Industry, Social Moral- 
ity, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Amer- 
icanization and other allied fields of en- 
deavor. Official publications “The Union 
Signal” published at Headquarters. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE —Mrs. Raymond Robins, hon- 
orary president; Miss Rose Schneiderman, 
president; 247 Lexington Ave., New York; 
Miss Elizabeth Christman, secretary, 311 
South Ashland Blvd.. Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop 
through organization and also for the enact- 
ment of industrial legislation. Information 
given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph 
Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary. 
Special attention given to organization of 
year-round municipal recreation systems. In- 
formation available on playground and com- 
munity center activities and administration. 


THE RELIGIOUS MOTION PICTURE 
FOUNDATION, Inc.—William E. Har- 
mon, Pres.; W. Burke Harmon, Vice-Pres.; 
Mary Beattie Brady, Treas.; Estelle Merrill, 
Sec.; 140 Nassau Street, New York. Pro- 
ducers and distributors of simple, short 
motion pictures designed strictly for church 
use as part of a regular service. One of 
the activities of the Harmon Foundation. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION-—For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE —An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment 
in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases 
of the race problem and of the Tuskegee 
idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin- 
cipal; Carter, treasurer; A. L. Holsey, 
secretary, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF 


AMERICA — 2 cooperative Educational 
Agency for the promotion of Adult Educa- 
tion among Industrial Workers. 476 West 
24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, 
Jr., Secretary. 


the Entente Powers had planned to smash Germany and divide 
the spoils of war according to the ancient rules were exposed 
to the public gaze. In all its naked horror the sordid and 
grimy diplomacy which had precipitated the bloody conflict was 
revealed; and by way of supplement memoirs, papers, treaties, 
and articles on the background of the war began to flow 
from the presses. Though cautious editors long ignored the 
researches of scholars, though aged clubmen and embattled 
women continued to fight the war along canonical lines, the 
task of keeping alive the old reverie was beyond their powers. 

And after a while misgivings leaked into the very Senate 
of the United States. In the chamber that three short years 
before had carried the war resolution in a tempest of en- 
thusiasm, the question was now calmly asked, “Why after all 
did we enter the war?” To most Democrats this inquiry was 
worse than indecent; it was profane. But Republicans pressed 
it and Senator Harding answered. Referring to the preamble 
of the measure declaring hostilities against Germany, he recited 
the acts of violence committed by the German government 
against the people of the United States. Then he closed 
laconically: “There is the whole story. Nothing there es- 
pecially proclaiming democracy and humanity.” This he said 
in no captious mood; at bottom it expressed his mature con- 
viction. <A little later in his speech accepting the presidential 
nomination, Harding took pains to state formally that “we 
asked the sons of this republic to defend our national -rights” 
rather than to “purge the Old World of the accumulated ills 
of rivalry and greed.” 

So the politicians seemed to blow mists of doubt athwart the 
sunlight that streamed down on the poppies in Flanders 
fields, bringing anguish to those who felt with Wilson that the 
heart of humanity would break if the United States did not 
enter the League of Nations. 

The League question, of course, made some difficulties for 
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the Republican candidate because he had to conciliate men 
absolutely opposed to ratification in any form or manner what- 
soever—and to. keep in the same step ardent supporters of 
an international union. But if the task had its perils, Hard- 
ing ingeniously surmounted them by condemning the League 
of Nations devised at Paris and proposing instead “a free 
association of nations.” There he cautiously stopped, declining 
to make it clear just what kind of association he had in mind 
or how it was to be brought into existence. The precaution 
was after.all unnecessary as the election returns proved. Be- 
sides a popular plurality of seven millions, Harding received 
404 out of 531 electoral votes. 


NCE safely installed in the White House, President 

Harding flatly refused to revive the Versailles treaty 
and eventually he came to the conclusion that the American 
people had settled this issue forever. To invite the other 
countries of the world already bound together in the League 
to join the United States in forming another “association of 
nations’ on a new American model, as he had suggested, was 
evidently out of the question—if not comical. 

Having finally arrived at a specific conclusion, the Harding 
administration placed the Versailles pact in the official waste- 
basket and Congress, hearing news of this action in the White 
House, by a joint resolution, signed by the President on July 
2, 1921, declared the war with the late Central Empires at 
an end—expressly reserving to the United States and its citi- 
zens all the rights and privileges to which they were entitled 
under the armistice and the final settlement. “Thereupon sep- 
arate treaties of peace were negotiated with Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary and duly ratified by the Senate. Thus in an un- 
expected fashion “the war to end war” was formally brought 
to a close, as far as the United States was concerned, nearly 
three years after the fighting ceased on the battlefield. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Social Case Worker; Col- | 
lege graduate for a General Hospital in 
Eastern part of country. Hospital exper- 
ience not essential. 5704 SURVEY. 


WANTED: At once a medical social 
worker by a Jewish Hospital in Eastern 
city. One with case work experience pre- | 
ferred. 5698 SURVEY. 


SUPERVISOR of boys for Chicago 
Home for Jewish Orphans, 6208 Drexel 
Avenue. State Age, qualifications and 
salary expected. 5758 SURVEY. 


LARGE Jewish Family Care Agency of 
Philadelphia always ready to consider 
applications of college graduates interested 
in social case work, both experienced and 
those wishing training. Opportunity for 
study at the Pennsylvania School for Social 
Work or graduate work at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Address Jewish Welfare 
Society, 330 S. 9th St. 


WANTED: Married couple, one or both 
of whom is qualified to teach Grammar 
School Grades. Resident position, salary 
and maintenance. Small private school for 
problem boys about thirty-five miles from 
New York. New cottage unit. Duties in- 
clude those implied in the term “house 
father and mother’. Apply by letter only, 
giving full personal data and references. 
A. E. Wakeman, 72 Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED: Experienced matron for Old 
Ladies’ and Children’s Home. Forty resi- 
dents. Address, Old Ladies’ Home, Mead- | 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


SETTLEMENT of New York City in- 
vites applications from Jewish women and 
men of experience for directorsip of 
girls’ work and boys’ work. 5752 SURVEY. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERYV- 
ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 
Bereau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. I. 


Your Summer Vacation may 
be pleasantly and profitably 
spent at a Summer Camp. 


Positions open, — Directors, Head 
Counselors, Physicians, Nurses, Dieti- 
tians, Handcraft, Swimming, Athle- 
tics, Dramatics, Music, Dancing, etc. 


No charge for registration 


Executive Service Corporation 
Summer Camp Division 


GERTRUDE D. HOLMES, Director 
Pershing Square Bldg., New York City 
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| or 


| home visiting. 


WORKERS WANTED 


EXAMINATION CHIEF PROBATION 
OFFICER, COOK COUNTY. Unassem- 
bled examination—salary $7,500.co—open 
to men and women 25 to 50 years of age 
who have completed four years high school 
equivalent and have experience in 
social agency recognized standing. Appli- 
cations must be filed not later than April 
16th with Secretary Judge’s Committee for 
the Selection of the Chief Probation Off- 
cer, 2240 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


NURSE for position in New York City 
Settlement from June 15th to September 1st 
—five days a week, preferably experienced 
public health worker with knowledge of 
Yiddish. Must be able to conduct daily 
hygiene clinics for play school children 
and assist in physical examinations and 
5769 SURVEY. 


GYMNASIUM AND BOYS WORKER 
of high standards and ideals wanted to 
assist in Boys Department of large New 
York City settlement. Student in Physical 
Education Department of Teachers College 
preferred, with cultured Jewish back- 
ground. 5768 SuRvVEY. 


ATTRACTIVE GIRLS WORKER of 
experience and cultured background (Ger- 
man Jewish worker preferred), for Girls 
Department large New York City Settle- 
ment. Applicant must be college graduate 
with experience not theories. Opportunity 
for development of original ideas backed 
by thought and high standards. Can begin 
June first or September first. 5770 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: by Jewish agency, Western 
New York, experienced family case work- 
er; some psychiatric training desirable; 
also child placing agent, one able to organ- 
ize and develop home finding. 5780 SuRVEY. 


ATTRACTIVE 
OPPORTUNITIES 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA need 
men with leadership and administrative 
ability and experience for executive posi- 
tions. Thirty-day Training Schools before 
or after placement. Further information 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


WE HAVE OPENINGS in Sales De- 
partment for several men of vision and 
personality. Dignified work with annually 
increasing income. Isadore Fried, General 
Agent, New England Mutual Life Ins. 
Company, 1440 Broadway. 


“Home-Making as a Profession” 


Is a 380-pp. {ll handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study 
Domestic Science courses, for teaching, institution 
management, etc., and for home-making efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economies, 849 E. 58th St., Chieage 
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The Collegiate Service, Inc. 


437 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Occupational Bureau for College 
Women 


We supply settlement, institution, 
and organization executives, case 
workers, field agents, recreation lead- 
ers, teachers, dietitians, personnel 
managers, publicity directors, statisti- 
cians, and others—to meet all needs 
of social institutions. 


Professional solution of Employment 


Problems 

High grade workers in all professions. 
Many Summer Camp Instructors needed. All 
references rigidly investigated and approved 
applicants will meet the employer’s most ex- 
acting requirements. 

No cherge to the employer, and 

No registration fee for the applicant. 

For further information address 
The Appointment Bureau 

NASHUA VOCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
28 Park Street, Nashua, New Hampshire 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
Vocational Service 

We are here to help you find social workers, 

research workers and secretaries to fill your 

particular jobs. 


18 East 4ist Street New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN, headworker of set- 
tlement, also experienced executive in other 
branches of social work available for posi- 
tion May or next October. 5748 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE: Capable young man, 
proven ability on previous projects, desires 
connection where an agricultural program 
can be made part of boys’ training. De- 
pendable, sincere. 5688 SuRVEY. 


EXECUTIVE: Thorough knowledge all 
phases institutional work. Experienced in 
athletic activities. Experienced director of 
agricultural projects. Eight years practi- 
cal experience in child welfare work. 5672 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, sincerely interested 
in welfare work, capable, experienced, de- 
pendable, possesses initiative, desires posi- 
tion as supervisor. Institutional experience 
covering 3 years. 5709 SURVEY. 


$$ —$$—$<<§— 
RESIDENT SCHOLARSHIPS © 
) are available October 1, 1927 


| % 
East Side House, New York City 


}to young women wishing to fit them- 
selves for responsible positions in social 
settlement or community work. 

Definite training under expert super- 
vision in neighborhood surveys, group 
activities and work with adult immi- 
grants of many nationalities. 


Address, 


East Sme House, 540 East 76th Street, 
: Heren Hart, Head Worker 


us, it identifies you.) 


